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Shanmukha 

IN FOCUS 

Entering Srimukha, SHANMUKHA wishes its Headers, and Contributors 
a very Happy Tamil New Year. 

Is Tallapakam Annamacharya, the divine bard of Tirupati, a ‘ local 
phenomenon"? A scholar-technocrat examines the prolific composer's 
prodigious output and hails him as " a great integrator of literature 
and music." 

A great devotee of Saint Tyagaraja , a scholar-connoisseur speaks on 
certain episodes which caused pearls of wisdom bursting forth into 
songs of fine aesthetics. 

He had no musical lineage; nor did he leave behind a musical 
progeny. "He rose like a meteor from nowhere, shone resplendently for 
a time and disappeared." That was Mysore Sadasiva Rao, an eminent 
composer-musician, whose profile and musical genius a renowned 
Professor records. 

Music lovers could dig in from the little known Treasure of " Adnyatma 
Ramayana Keertanas, full of aesthetic beauties and high philosophy. 

"Masters-in-Law in Music Tradition" traces an unusual line of descent in 
music, especially in North where the son-in-law not only "inherits the 
master's art" but also "his other cherished possession — his daughter." 

A fine historical record on the subject. 

You have a well-thought-out essay on Bharata Natyam Teaching — Then 
and Now, by a contemporary teacher who has the experience of learning 
in Gurukula and teaching in institution pattern. 

Nada, Surya, Saptaswara — What common characteristics could you 
perceive in them ? Read the Tamil article that delves into their similarities. 
"Another Garland", fresh from the Garden of Melody spreads its 
mellifluous fragrance in Book Review Columns. 

SHANMUKHA pays its tribute to that international star of 
Ballet, Rudolf Nurevev who found his 'home' in dancing, and who 
passed away early this year. Another ‘ indomitable ’ soul, soaked in music, 
the little known Vallabham, is also remembered in our columns. 



The Swan Saint of Seven Hills 

By 

DR. V. V. SRIVATSA 


S aint Tyagaraja pays obeisance to 
Bhadrachala Ramdas in Kritis like 
Ksheerasagara Shayana arid Kaligi - 
yunte. His tribute to Para\ashudaina 
Purandaradasa in Prahlada Bhakti Vija- 
ya is well known. Subbaran.a Dikshitar 
makes exclusive reference to Puranda- 
radasa, in the preamble of his magnum- 
cpus, the Sangita Sampradaya Pradar- 
shini. No reference to Tallapakam An- 
namacharya, the divine-bard of Tirupa- 
thi, is found either in musical composi- 
tions, or in musicological literature dat- 
ing to the 18th or 19th Century. It is a 
fact that Annamacharya’s compositions 
came to be rendered in concerts only 
thirty years back. Some conservatives 
consider Annamacharya as a local-phe- 
nomenon, overglorified by the upsurge 
of regionalistic chauvinism in Karnatak 
Music Circles. 

NO ‘LOCAL PHENOMENON' 

Such a view is unjustified, by all stan- 
dards. A mystic from Karnataka, Mahi- 
pati Dasa (1611-1 681 ), refers, in his com- 
position Nenedunamipe Nanu to both 
Annamacharya and Purandaradasa. 
Copper-plate-inscriptions and palm-leaf 
manuscripts of Annamacharya’s compo- 
sitions are found in Saraswati Mahal. 
Tanjore, Oriental Research Library, Ka- 
kinada and the temple at Tirupati, Aho- 
bilam and Sri Rangam. Hence, it is fal- 
lacious to construe Annamacharya as a 
localised phenomenon. His fame had 
spread, far and wide. 

Scholars like Veturi Prabhakara Sas- 
try, Kamishetty Srinivasulushetty and 
S. K. Ramachandra Rao have conclusi- 


vely established Annamacharya's period 
as 1424-1503. Annamacharya’s time 
was one of political instability, characte- 
rised by internecine fratricide, patricide 
and the ultimate decline of the Sangama 
dynasty of the Vijayanagar Empire. An- 
namayya did interact with Saluva Nara- 
simha, the Commander-in-Chief, who 
subsequently became Emperor. Anna- 
macharya’s refusal to sing the praise of 
Saluva Narasimha, with the words 
Hari Mukundani goniyadu na jihva, ninu 
goniyadanga neradu resulted in his im- 
prisonment. 

Factors, which perhaps inhibited or 
attenuated the fame of Annamacharya 
are 

1) The tack of royal patronage, which was 
available to Vyasaraya and Purandaradasa. 

2) The absence of a votive-force or movement 
to spread Annamacharya’s compositions- 
like the HariJasa Cult which popularised 
Devaran a mas. 

,t) Relative inaccessibility of Tiru mala, the 
abode of Annamacharya. 

4) Above all. the attitude of his descendants, 
to conserve unto themselves, the magnifi- 
cent and massive output of Annamachar- 
ya. 

The prime source of biographic in- 
formation on Annamacharya is the An- 
namacharya Charitramu written by the 
saint's grandson, Chinna Tiruvengala. 
Tiruvengala’s Sankirta Lakshanamu in 
Telugu, based entirely on the original 
Sankirta Lakshana in Sanskrit by Anna- 
macharya (lost) and a commentary 
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thereon by Annamacharya's son, Pedda 
Tiruvengata, gives us insight into literary 
and musical themes. 

SCHOLAR PAR EXCELLENCE 

Annamacharya was a bi-lingual scho- 
lar who wrote in Telugu and Sanskrit. 
Of the 32,000 compositions or verses 
attributed to him, only 12,000 are avail- 
able now. mainly from the inscriptions 
on 2,700 copper plates. His composi- 
tions are classified into two groups, bas- 
ed on thematic content. Philosophical 
compositions are 2209 in number and 
are called Adhyatma Sankirtanas. The 
remaining are Sringara-based, encom- 
passing mainly, the Nayaka-Nayika bha- 
va. 


He composed a Telugu poem set to 
the Dvi-pada metre, called Sringara 
Manjari. The popularity of Dvi-pada ex- 
tended in that period, to other languages 
as well, as can be seen from near- 
contemporaneous "Doha” poets of Nor- 
th India like Tulasidas, Kabirdas and 
Khankhana. Annamayya is said to have 
written twelve "Shatakas” (Compendi- 
ums of hundred verses each) in Sanskrit 
of which only the Venkateswa.a Shataka 
is available. Works attributed to Anna- 
macharya, now extinct, are Dvipadi Ra- 
mayana (Ramayana in Dvipadi metre) 
and Venkatadri Mahatmya. 


Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
Languages. Another scholar Dr. Carey 
opines that Telugu is a polished langu- 
age, duly echoed by the proverb. 
“Telugu tette’’. Vedanta Desika makes 
a commendatory reference of Telugu in 
the Hamsa-Sandesha Kavya. We can 
recall references like Andhratvam An- 
dhrabhashascha by Appayya Dikshitar 
or Sundara Telunginil by Subramania 
Bharati. 

Annamacharya used the vernacular 
medium for his compositions, like Vema- 
na and Tulasidas. Annamacharya was 
adept in literary language and his com- 
positions are full-fledged literature of 
unimpeachable standards. Yet, he for- 
sook the classic idiom in favour of collo- 
quial language, in most of his composi- 
tions. In this, Annamacharya was a 
trend-setter. Scholars opine that Telu- 
gu was a "highly plastic wax”, deftly 
moulded by Annamacharya. Some ex- 
pressions used by him, such as Vekari, 
Vekaii, Tidipu, Dimasamu etc., have dif- 
ferent or aberrated connotations now- 
a-days, in lexicons, which mar the con- 
text in Annamacharya’s compositions. 
Scholars like Veturi Prabhakara Sastry 
state that Annamacharya’s vocabulary is 
the best example of the language then 
spoken, in the Vijayanagar empire. 

PADAKAVr PITAMAHA 


evIH e th P p r0di9i0US and proli,ic ou 'f 
even the surviving 12,000 verses 

schn| Uate ,0 ra ' e A — acharja a, 
scholar par-excellence. 

LINGUIST 

Telugu is said to be best in eupho 
sweetness, amongst Dravidian langu 
es, according to Dr. Caldwell, autho, 


At this stage, it would be desirable to 
distinguish between some musicological 
lerms. In Karnatak Music, Sahitya and 
oangita are equally important. Tradi- 
tionally, even hymnal compositions sho- 
uld possess attributes of Alankara and 
Chamatkara. The prosodic content 
(Matu) beautifies the tune (Dhatu). Such 

beaUti , fied com P°sition was called 
Alankriti’, perhaps abbreviated subse- 
quently as the ‘Kriti’. 


Sankirtana was a comparatively flexi- 
ble composition, basically suited for 
choral rendition. ‘Pada’ is a complex 
composition, characteristics of which 
were laid down in the Ela-pada concept 
of the Sangita Ratnakara. Two diver- 
gent schools of thought existed, in res- 
pect of Padas, they being the Tri-Dha- 
tuka and the Chatur-Dhatuka schools. 
The concept of ‘Pada’ dates back to 
Bharata. in fact. 

Annamacharya refined the Ela-pada 
concept and evolved a ‘Pallavi’ format. 
He gave the Pallavi a quantitative mag- 
nitude in two lines, which equals the 
magnitude of two subsequent lines of 
the Pada. Further, it was Annamachar- 
ya who infused the thematic nucleus or 
kernel, in the opening lines, the Pallavi. 
Annamacharya gave the Pallavi, an ho- 
nourable status and a lot of prestige. 
Since he revived a lost tradition and set 
a new trend, in respect of Padas, he is 
called "Padakavi Pitamaha’’, or archi- 
tect of Padas. His Padas serve as mo- 
dels for subsequent composers like 
Kshetragna or Sarangapani. 

‘Pada’, is perhaps, ‘pada-niryukta’. 
Predecessors of Annamacharya like Po- 
takanuru Bhagavatas or Krishnamachar- 
ya rendered unmusical compositions, 
which can be called ‘Vachanas’ only. 
No Telugu Padas are found, dating back 
anterior to Annamacharya. Hence, An- 
namacharya, the temple-bard, is a great 
integrator of literature and music. The 
broad-based views found in his Padas 
transcend caste, community and gender 
prejudices. 

As one dedicated to the service of the 
Lord at Tirumala, Annamacharya used 
folk-lore patterns like Jajara, Ciluka, 
Gobillu, Lali, Uyyala, Jojo. Shobana. 


Tandana, Nalugu, Arati and Mangalam. 
The Chanda — Mama Pada composed 
by him Chandamama ravo, jabilli ravo 
and the lullaby Jojo Achyutananda are 
even now popular and widely sung, in 
parts of Andhra Pradesh. 

As per copper-plate inscriptions, eigh- 
ty nine Ragas were used by Annama- 
charya which can be classified into four 
groups : 

— Vishada Ragas (Pedda Ragas) like 
Shankarabharanam, Todi etc. 

— Naya Ragas like Bhoopala, Reva- 
gupti etc. 

— Ragas which were on the verge of 
extinction but resurrected by com- 
positions of subsequent compos- 
ers, mainly, Muthuswami Dikshitar 
like Padi, Samantha, Salanga Na- 
ta and Mangala Kaishiki. 

— Ragas which are totally extinct 
now, such as Aabali, Telugu- 
Khamboji, Konda-Malahari, Mu- 
khari-Pantu, Kokila-Panchama 
Pratapa Nata, Raya-Gowla and 
Mangala Bowli. 

Mention must also be made, of the 
Sapta-Tala Sooladi composed by Anna- 
macharya, which was published in the 
Journal of the Music Academy, fourteen 
years back. 

SANKIRTANACHARYA 

There is adequate evidence to con- 
strue that Annamacharya was the origi- 
nator of the Bhajana — Sampradaya of 
the Naradiya school, developed later to 
great heights by saints of Govindapura. 
All Bhajan-sessions still start with 
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There is no conclusive evidence to 
Narayana Te Namo Namo composed by ^ that Annamacharya formalised 

Annamacharya. Hence, he is cane ^ constructjon of Kritis with the Palla- 
"Sankirtana — Acharya". V i-Anupallavi-Charana structure. 


Annamacharya, as a seva-mirasdar 
the Tirumala temple, started the prac i- 
ces of Abhisheka on Fridays (Sukra 
vara) and of the Kalyana-Utsava, to Lord 
Venkatesa. Like Periazhwar, he is call- 
ed Venkatesa-Shwashura (Father — in 
— law of Venkatesa). 

Influenced by the Vishishta-Adwaita 
philosophy of Ramanujacharya, Annama- 
charya does criticise certain tenets of 
Adwaita. He does not accept that mere 
logic and exegetical citations devoid of 
emotion or volition will redeem mankind. 
For Annamacharya, Brahman is not de- 
void of attributes and the soul is not ab- 
solutely identical to Brahman. Yet, he 
is more tolerant of Adwaita, than pure 
Vishishta-Adwaita followers. As a beli- 
ever in the Doctrines of Divine-Grace 
and Self-surrender, Annamacharya’s 
philosophy can be called a via-media, 
though proximate to Vishishta-Adwaita. 
Brevity forbids further dilation. 


KRITI-CONTROVERSY 

Some musicologists opine that Anna 
macharya brought about the Pailavi 
Anupallavi-Charana arrangement, whe 
refore, he is the creator of the moder 
‘Kriti’ format, which was exemplified b 
subsequent composers, especially, th 
Trinity of Karnatak Music. Regrettably 
this issue generates regionalistic bia 
and controversy. All Padas inscribed i 
Copper-plates have only Charanas. Ar 
namayya’s Padas normally comprise 
Pailavi and three Charanas - thouq 
some compositions nave ten Charana 
Publications made hitherto, of Annan 
mayyas compositions, do not indica' 
the presence of an Anupallavi. 


ANNAMACHARYA AND 
PURANDARADASA 

Much, perhaps overdue emphasis, is 
laid on a reference by Annammayyas 
grandson that Purandaradasa met An- 
namacharya at Tirumala, when the latter 
was at a ripe, old age and that Puranda- 
radasa imbibed a lot of musical know- 
ledge from Annamacharya. 

Purandaradasa would have been only 
nineteen years old when Annamacharya 
passed away. It is well-known that he 
was an usurious money-lender in his 
youth, "Navakoti Narayana”, whose mi- 
serliness nearly led him to uxoricide 
and ultimate renunciation. Purandara- 
dasa begot four sons and one daughter 
before becoming a Haridasa. In a De- 
varanama Mosahogu, he states that he 
wasted thirty years in pleasures. Puran- 
daradasa, or Seenappa, as he was 
known prior to renunciation, could not 
have begotten five children and amassed 
nine crores of wealth, ere he turned 
nineteen — only after which he became 
a Haridasa and took the name, Puran- 
daradasa. lit is unlikely that Purandara- 
dasa ever met Annamacharya. One 
scholar writes that it was Seenappa who 
met Annamacharya at Tirumala and 
that as a pre-Haridasa connoisseur, he 
learnt from Annamacharya. This solu- 
tion is untenable, as the reference made 
is to Purandaradasa, by Annammayya’s 
grandson and not to Seenappa. Ana- 
chronism is evident and this mystery re- 
mains unsolved. 

Similarities abound, in compositions 
by Annamacharya and Purandaradasa. 
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Purandaradasa's Saranu Saranu Suren- 
dra Vandita is on similar lines as that of 
Annamacharya's Saranu Saranu Suren- 
dra Sannuta. His Shobanave idu sho- 
bhanave, vaibhavave namma Vaman a 
murtige echoes Annamayya's composi- 
tion Shobhaname Shobaname vaibhava- 
mula Pavanamurtiki. Thematically, the 
contents of Annamacharya's Elokamu- 
na ledu and Purandara’s Ipariya Sobha- 
gava are near-identical. Many more 
similarities can be found. 

Some scholars have accused Puranda- 
radasa of imitating Annamacharya. We 
should opine that great men think alike. 
Tolerance is a duty and not a conces- 
sion. Extreme views should not be tak- 
en and the benefit of doubt has to be 
given in favour of Purandaradasa. 


EPILOGUE 

The copper-plates referred to. con- 
taining Annamacharya's compositions 
were found only five decades back, in a 
room adjunct to the sanctum-sanctorum 
of the Tirumala temple. Hence, the re- 
surgence of Annamacharya’s composi- 
tions. We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to scholars like Veturi Prabhakara Sas- 

try, musicians like Sangita Kalanidhi 
Ralapalli Ananthakrishna Sharma, musi- 
cologists like S. R. Janakiraman and 
above all, to the Tirumala-Tirupati De- 
vasthanams, but for whose perseveren- 
ce and munificience, the greatness of 
Annamacharya would have been lost to 
posterity. 
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No. 3, 24th Cross Street, Indira Nagar, 

Madras-600 020. 

(Phone : 417196) 

We are happy to announce the release of the Biographical 
Dictionary of Carnatic Composers & Musicians Book II titled 

ANOTHER GARLAND’ covering the lives of over 350 artistes wi 1 

articles, anecdotes and achievements, tips to young musicians, 
addenda to Book I, etc., besides Chronological tables 
definitions and index covering both the first book ’A Garland 
and the second ‘Another Garland’. 

•A Garland’ : Pages 614 — Covers over 700 artistes 
•Another Garland’ : Pages 528 — Covers over 528 artistes 

(Both Quarto size, hardbound in plastic cover) 

Price : Post-free in India : 

•A Ga riand' — Rs. 260 Both together Rs. 450/- 

‘ Another Garland — Rs. 250/- 
"What more do you need to enthral you ? It’s a piece of 
excellent literature in itself, where even the fillers’ fill 
your heart.” — R. S. 




Episodes Leading to Some Kritis ofTyagaraja 

By 

J. THULJARAM RAO 


T he Tyagaraja Aradhana celebra- 
tions went off very well in January 
at Tiruvaiyar. Another year rolls by. 
The candle of devotional music lit by the 
Saint continues lo glow, perhaps bright- 
er and brighter for in it lies I he salvation 
of the human being. We know most of the 
songs composed by the saint have 
come out spontaneously as and when 
the occasion demanded adding lustre 
and melody to the compositions. 

The Trimty in music of the 18th cen- 
tury — Tyagaraja, Muthuswami Dikshitar 
and Syama Sastri — were contempora- 
ries and all the three were born in 
Tiruvarur and attained eminence in the 
musical field. The three had their own 
disciples and frequently there were ar- 


strength of planets do when one meditates on 
Rama ?” 

We remember Purandaradasa saying 
Sakhala Graha Pala Neene. “You are 
the fruit of all grahas.” 

GLORY & HUMILITY 

Six hundred kritis of Tyagaraja are in 
print and when we scan through them, 
we find only three kritis have been com- 
posed in Raga Anandabhairavi. They are 
the Divyanama kriti Rama Rama Nivara - 
mugama, the Utsava Sampradaya song 
Kshira sagara vihara and the kriti Nike 
Teliyaka. Why is it the saint has not 
composed more songs in this exceed- 
ingly melodious raga ? There is a story. 


guments among them as to which of the 
gurus was superior. On one occasion, 
one of the sishyas of Dikshitar had a 
bad stomach ache. Learning from his 
horoscope that he was passing through 
Sam Dasa. Dikshitar sang the song 
Diwakaratanujam in Yadukulakambodi 
and gave the holy water which cured 
him of the affliction. Later Dikshitar 
composed the other eight Navag^a 


His disciples taunted those of Tyj 
ra,a praising the Navagraha Kritis 
heir guru and asked what had Ty £ 
raja done. The messaqe reached' 
gara/a. Quick came the retort in 
song Grahabalamemi, Sriramanugr, 
me Balamu in the rare raga Revag, 


-What avail is of the pla nct5 , The 
strength is Rama's blessing. Whn , can |ho 


One of the contemporaries of Tyagaraja 
was the gifted actor and singer, Tribu- 
vanam Swaminatha Iyer. His speciali- 
sation was Anandabhairavi. Once his 
troupe staged Bommalattam near Tiru- 
vaiyar. Tyagaraja’s disciples who heard 
his song in Anandabhairavi were spell- 
bound and carried the message to the 
saint. The saint attended the Bomma- 
la^tam incognito and was very appreci- 
ative and openly complimented Aiyar on 
his Anandabhairavi song Madura Naga- 
rilo. Aiyar cashed in on the situation 
and requested the saint to bless the 
raga which should be Chiranjeevi, mean- 
ing that the saint should not any longer 

compose songs in the raga, lest they 
eclipse his ability. Tyagaraja had to ag- 
ree, and this explains his limited com- 
positions In the raga. 
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It is said that the Lord, conscious that 
the saint should not become headweigh- 
ted because of his fame, appeared in 
the dream of two famous bhakthas, Go- 
vinda Aiyar and Ramdas and asked 
them to proceed to Tiruvaiyar and en- 
tertain Tyagaraja with their songs. They 
told the saint about the dream and Tya- 
garaja burst into the song Endaro Maha- 
nubhavulu. Many are those who sing in 
praise oi the Lord. He thanks the Lord 
in the kriti Dasarathi Ni Runamu (Todi) : 

“Is it possible for me to repay my debt to 
you ? You have made my glory shine in for- 
eign countries. You have blessed Tyagaraja 
with the capacity to compose divine songs.” 

GLOW FROM GANA 

The Pudukottai Gazette mentions an 
interesting episode. The Raja proposed 
a strange test to the musicians of his 
court. He wanted fhe oil lamps to be 
ht of fheir own accord through the ren- 
dering of songs. It is said that Tyaga- 
raja sang in the raga Jyotiswarupini and 
10! the (amps started burning. The 
name of the song is not mentioned We 

are reminded of what Tansen sang in 
Akbar s court. 

tempered temper 

The saint was given to bouts of tem- 
per during his earlier years. Once his 
disciples went out stealthily in the night 
to the neighbouring village to witness a 
dancer performing Javali. This itself 
was repellent to the sain,. Matters be 
came worse when, on return home, the 
disciples started dancing and singing 

the Javalis. Enraged they were driven 
out and had to forego fheir meal. The 
saint’s wife interceded on their behalf 


and tbe following conversation look 
place. 

W — Is not tenderness a requisite quality i n a 

guru ? 

f ^ es » ,s true tenderness a well timed 
correction ? 

W — Should correction be attended with loss of 
temper ? 

T — Does not the thorn grow along with the 
roses ? 

W — Is not the thorn thrown away before the 
rose is used ? 

The remarks of the wife was a reve- 
lation to the saint and a well timed cor- 
rection to his temper and out came the 
song Santamuleka Sowkhyamu ledu in 
Raga Sama : 

"Will, out tranquillity there is „ 0 happiness 
for anybody. Even if one is well versed in 
Vedas and Saslras and performed yogas and 
has controlled his senses and is a Vedantin." 

THE WEALTH OF BHAKTI 

The story relating to his song Nidhi- 
chala sukama (Kalyani) is perhaps very 
familiar. Serfoji, the Raja of Tanjore 
learning of the prowess of Tyagaraja re- 
quested him to go over to his court and 
sing songs in his praise. He sent costly 
presents through a messenger Declin- 
ing the presents and the request to visrt 
the court, Tyagaraja composed the song 

“Which is conducive to happiness, wealth or 
the sight Of the Lord ? Which is more delici- 

° US m : ,k - bul,cr “J curd or the worship and 
contemplation of the Lord ? Which gives more 
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an emissary requesting the saint to visit 
his court and promising to raise his s 
status, Padavi. Out came the kriti Pa v 

daw Ni Satbhakthiyu in Salagabhairavi, ^ 

“Padavi (real status) lies in true devotion to , 
Rama and not association with kings as friends 

or in wealth etc. 

After paying a visit to Kovoor while 
departing, his host, Sundara Mudaliar, 
placed 1000 sovereigns in the palanqu- 
in, without the knowledge of the saint, 
informing his disciples. On the way, m 
the night, when robbers waylaid and 
Tyagaraja came to know about the 
wealth with him, he burst out that it is 
Rama’s wealth and let him protect it and 
sang Mundu Venuku Erupakkale in Dar- 
bar raga. 

"Come, Rama escorl me in front, rear and 
the two sides. Come quick with bow in hand 
along with Lakshmana." 

Lo, the robbers fell at his feet and men- 
tioned how two young men wete attack- 
ing them with bow and arrow. The saint 
understood they must be Rama and 
Lakshmana and felt sorry that he was 
deprived of their Darshan while the rob- 
bers had it. 


While at Tirupati, when Tyagaraja 
reached the sanctum sanctorum, the 
time for Darshan was over and the cur- 
tain intervened between him and the 


The Kriti Kanugontini in Bilahari 
seems to indicate that he was blessed 
with the vision of the Lord when he men- 
tions “I have today found Sri Rama, the 
Lord of the solar race and the Lord of Sri 

Sita Devi.” 

SAGUNA BHAKTI 

There are some more instances but 
these suffice to point out how true devo- 
tion and unerring Bhakti through music 
can lead one to salvation. One remem- 
bers the Lord’s words in the Gita “Sarva 
Bhogan Parithyaia mamekam Saranam 
vraja". (Leaving everything, seek refuge 
in me — absolute surrender). 

There seems to be a peculiar appro- 
, priateness in Tyagaraja’s selection of 
the Saguna form of Sri Ramachandra for 
his Bhakti. Among the infinite excellen- 
1 ces (Ananta Kalyana Gunas) covering 
1 Rama’s personality as given out by Val- 
miki, one finds special mention of the 
high proficiency of Lord Rama in music. 
Valmiki in the opening of Ayodhya Kan- 
' da says “Gandirve cha Bhuvi Sreshtaha 
Bhabuva Bharathagrajah." (,‘Bharatha’s 
brother was proficient even in music.”) 

No wonder several times Tyagaraja in 
his mention of Rama mentions Him as a 
lover of music — Sangita tola, Gana lola 
ja in the Suddha Simantini pieces, Janaki- 
le ramana; Gita priya, Sama Gana Lola 
ir- in the Sriranjani Pancharatna; Raga ra- 

-w-l Ol'i/'l in Minnii l/.’nn in 


Lord and he sang Theratiyaga Rada in 
Gaulipantu. 

"Could you not remove the screen, (of an- 
ger. arrogance and jealousy)? Pray promptly 
remove the screen." 

The curtain automatically raised enab- 
ling his Darshan of the Lord. 

The story goes how he revived a per- 
son fallen in a well and dead by singing 
the song Najivadhara (Bilahari). ("You 
are my very jiva of life.”) 


Todi; taste for music in Manamuleda 
(Hmirkalyani). There are many more in- 
stances. 

Lord Rama is a symbol of Nama and 
Rupa and Bhakti is worship that is ac- 
complished with body and mind or spee- 
ch. Hence the saint in his Mangalam 
song refers ‘Ne nama Rupa mulaku nity* 
jaya mangalam’. 

Saint Tyagaraja has thus left us a rich 
legacy of songs for us to get thrilled and 
enjoy and let ourselves from the mu' 1 
dane plane to the spiritual level. 


Mysore Sadasiva Rao 

By 

Prof. K. R. RAJAGOPALAN 


✓-x ne of the charges levelled against 
us. Indians is that we are not Suf- 
ficiently historically oriented; we have 
not made it a point to record, in detail, 
the births, deaths etc., of great person- 
ages of our land. Such a charge is, un- 
fortunately, true to a large extent — as 
is the case of the above Vaggeyakara, 
Mysore Sadasiva Rao, who lived around 
150 years ago. We, as people, are more 
inclined towards the “products” of such 
great men — may be songs of the com- 
posers, or sculptured pieces of the 
sculptors, drama and poetry of the scho- 
lars, and so on. 

Many of Sadasiva Rao’s kritis have 
been in vogue on the concert platforms 
during the last 70-100 years. Ariyakudi 
Ramanuja Ayyangar popularised the 
Harikambhoji kriti, Saaketa Nagaranaa- 
tha. One can also mention the Atana 
kriti, Vaachaama gochara. 

Unfortunately, very little is known ab- 
out the date of his birth or incidents in 
his early life. What is definite is that he 
visited Walajapet Venkataramana Bha- 
gavatar, for a second time in 1865 when 
Saint Tyagaraja had gone there at the 
behest of one of his best disciples. By 
then, Sadasiva Rao, was a fairly well- 
known musician-composer of the Mysore 
Court in the reign of Mummadi Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar. It has been recorded in 
a work called Thyagopanishat by Rama- 
swamy, a grandson of Venkataramana 
Bhagavatar, that Sadasiva Rao compos- 
ed and sang the song Thyagarajaswami 
Vedalina in Todi. Sadasiva Rao’s death 


might have been around 1880 and it was 
said that he lived for about 80 years. 
Hence, one can tentatively fix Sadasiva 
Rao’s period at 1800-1880. 

His parents were Ganesha Rao and 
Krishna Bai and they lived in Girimpet 
near Chittoor. He had a brother and 
sister. Two sons and three daughters 
were born to him, but none made a 
mark in the field of music; neither his 
parents nor grand parents were known 
to be good at music. He thus rose like a 
meteor from nowhere, shone resplen- 
dency for sometime and disappeared, 
leaving little behind in his progeny. 

A SIGNIFICANT TURN 

It is learnt that he left his home in a 
huff in his teens for an insignificant rea- 
son when his mother refused to serve 
more than a spoon of ghee in his meals, 
the amount being ample for one who did 
nothing but sing a few songs ! The lad 
vowed to return home only after making 
a name in music. Return he did fulfill- 
ing his vow. 

Being a Madhwa, he went to the Brin- 
davana (Samadhi of a religions leader) 
of one of his gurus at Satya Vijayapura 
and began to sing in right earnest. One 
of the visitors was struck by the devo- 
tion and fervour of the young lad who 
refused to go back to his parents even 
after persuasion. So, he took him to 
Venkataramana Bhagavathar who took 
him under his tutelage. Thus, Sadasiva 
Rao became an Aparoksha (indirect) di- 
sciple of Tyagaraja and for the next de- 



cade or so, learnt Lakshana and Laksh- 
ya of Karnatak music. The Guru, plea- 
sed with the progress of this Sishya, 
gave him a pride of place among his pu- 
pils. Sadasiva Rao had started compo- 
sing even then and sang some of them 
before his Guru, who appreciated them. 
At the Guru’s order, he returned to his 
village to meet his aged parents. Were 
they overjoyed to see their young lad of 
a son grown into mature musician ? His 
musical abilities soon spread and he got 
opportunities to sing. Evidently this was 
not enough to run the family after mar- 
riage and so the musician had to work 
as a clerk in the Chittoor Collectorate. 
(Just like the mathematician Ramanu- 
jam who had to toil as a clerk in the 
Madras Port Trust). 

No wonder, the ‘artiste’ in him got tir- 
ed of this drudgery and he decided to 
leave the place — as his parents too 
had died — and seek a place where 
there was a good musical atmosphere. 
Mysore was his natural choice as the 
Mysore ruler was a patron of music to 
whose court Sadasiva Rao set out to 
seek his fortune. 

AT MYSORE 


This move was to be a turning point in 
his career. Even though he had some 
initial difficulties, he did make a mark 
in the musical field in Mysore and spent 
the rest of his life there. So grateful was 
he to Mysore that he decided to add 
it to his name ! — hence Mysore Sada- 
siva Rao. 


His introduction at the royal durb 
took sometime. He once got an oppc 
tunity to sing at a Temple of Krishi 
where he rendered one of his own cor 
positions Dorekenunedu Sri Krishi 


(Devagandari) depicting the various Kri- 
shna Leelas. Impressed by his singing, 
some citizens arranged for ‘Vinike” 
(audition before the king). 

The king too was happy at Sadasiva 
Rao’s musical acumen and soon made 
him the Asthana Vidwan. Till his death, 
save a few sojourns to religious centres 
at South, Sadasiva Rao breathed and 
lived music and prospered in the conge- 
nial clime of the Mysore Court. 

AS A VAGGEYAKARA 

His compositions alone speak for Sa- 
dasiva Rao’s composing acumen. For 
his music is lost as discs or tapes had 
not come into vogue then, it could not 
be preserved. Though his mother ton- 
gue was Marathi, Sadasiva Rao spent his 
early life in Telugu belt. His Guru Ven- 
kataramana Bhagavathar composed and 
taught him in Telugu. Sanskrit was com- 
mon language of study then when the 
craze for English had not yet caught on. 
So, the proficiency of Rao in Telugu 
could well be understood and it was 
natural that he composed in Telugu and 
Sanskrit although he lived for long in 
Kannada region (Mysore). No compo- 
sition of his seems to have come to light, 
if he had composed any, in Marathi or 
Kannada, from the genuine efforts made 
by Scholars like Prof. P. Sambamoorthy, 
Dr. V. Raghavan and Chennakesavayya. 

How many kritis did Sadasiva Rao 
compose ? Estimates vary — the larg- 
est being around 250. One of his disci- 
ples, Veena Subbanna, used to say that 
he had a manuscript written by his own 
guru which contained not less than 20 0 
songs. But this has not been traced. 
Mysore Chennakesavayya after labour- 
ing over two decades and more, was 
able to gather only fifty odd composi- 


tions, while Dr. V. Raghavan, was able 
to add a few more. Thus, 52 pieces 
have been traced, not all fully, nor 
with notations either. They are, alpha- 
betically, listed in a separate table.* 

Vasudevacharya published 35 with 
notation and 12 without, in Kannada, in 
1954 in Mysore. Chennakesavayya ad- 
ded six more; and V. Raghavan mentio- 
ned a few more in the Music Academy 
Publication. 

MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE 

Sadasiva Rao visited many holy pla- 
ces in South India and composed kritis 
on these kshetras — notably Sreeran- 
gam, Triplicane (Madras) and Kanchi. 
There are kritis composed on his gurus- 
Madhwacharya, Bodendraguru and Sat- 
yavijayatheertha, as also Saint Tyagara- 
ja, referred to earlier. 

His songs should have been quite 
popular, as they have been referred to 
in a number of publications of Bhajan 
songs. One notices a slight preponder- 
ance of Sahitya in Sadasiva Rao's com- 
positions. He appears to have followed 
Tyagaraja — his Paramacharya — in 
adding more than one Charana to his 
kritis. Like Dikshitar, he has used Madh- 
yamakala Sahitya in many of his songs. 
Beautiful Chittaswara passages embel- 
lish many of his compositions. 

RAGA & TALA 

Sadasiva Rao used both the grand old 
traditional Ragas like Bhairavi, Todi, Kal- 
yani, Sankarabharanam etc., and Rakti 
Ragas like Atana, Ananda Bhairavi, 


Khamas and ttie like. There are three 
kritis each in the following Ragas : Ha- 
rikambhoji, Kambhoji, Kalyani, Poorvi- 
kalyani, and Khamas; two each in Dhan- 
yasi, Mohana, Balahamsa, Bhairavi, 
Athana and Begada. The rarely heard 
raga Chandrachude, appears to be a 
creation of Sadasiva Rao (according to 
Dr. Professor of Music, Madras Univer- 
sity). According to him, this raga is a 
Janya of 15th Mela, with Rishabha Varia 
and has a Vakra Shadava-Shadava Swa- 
roopa. Gambhira Nata and Punnaga 
Todi are two of the other rarer ragas 
used. 

The most common Adi Tala has been 
widely used even by Sadasiva Rao. 
Apart from Tyagaraja, neither Dikshitar 
nor Shyama Sastri has used Madhyadi 
Tala, and Rao has set two of his com- 
positions to it. Misra Triputa, Misra 
Jhampa, Khanda Triputa and Khanda 
Roopaka have also been handled. Ano- 
ther rare Tala is Chowtala which has two 
Drutas and two Anudrutas as its angas. 

MIRACLES OF MUSIC ! 

Like many Madhwas, Sadasiva Rao 
was an ardent devotee of Lord Narasim- 
ha, on whom he has composed a kriti 
in Kamala Manohari. He would not nor- 
mally sing this piece unless he was in 
ritualistic purity (“Madi” as we would 
call it). Once, he was prevailed upon 
to render it much against his wish; as he 
was rendering the stance depicting the 
emergence of the man-lion from the pil- 
lar, the glass frame of Lord Narasimha’s 
photo in that hall broke and the pieces 
flew all around ! 

Veena Seshanna and Subbanna were 
learning once the Kambhoji kriti, Saam- 


•TKe author has similar!,, listed, alphabetically, .he Kritis of Tyagaraja (Bicentenary Year). Dikshi- 
tar (Bicentenary ^ ear) and Oothukkadu Venka usubhier. 



raajyadaaya Kesa on Kanch. Ekam.a- 
natha Carried away by the beauiy 
,he Sahitya and Sangeetha, Rao Jega 
extemporising on the line SrikmoM 
puradhisa-Jagadisa with closed y 
and rapt concentration. The Sishya , 
who were not so rapt, noticed a serpent 
crawling round the master's arm and 
spreading its hood on his head and 
swaying ! Scared, they naturally ran 
away to a safe distance and waited with 
bated breath. Sometime later, the ser- 
pent crawled down and went away 
When the master opened his eyes, the 
sishyas ran back to him and related the 
incident. Rao congratulated them on 
having the good fortune of witnessing 
the Lord’s presence while lamenting 
that he alone was the unlucky one ! 


An old lady reminisced once to Bida- 
ram Krishnappa (another luminary from 
Mysore, and guru of Mysore Chowdaiah 
that it was impossible to describe Rao’s 
grandeur — so sweet and satisfying it 
was. Especially when he sang his Mo- 
hana raga kriti — “Peddadevundani", 
the lights in the room would 'glow in 
ecstasy’. 


At a Bhajana Samaj function, Rao is 
reported to have sung Todi, in extenso, 
for 10 hours! The king himself (Mum- 
madi Krishnaraja Wodeyar) came inco- 
gnito — as he did not want to miss this 
chance. 


Lastly, to relate another curious in 
dent, Sadasiva Rao fell very ill once a 
his wife vowed to Lord Nanjundeswj 
(Deity of Nanjangud, near Mysore) tl 
if her husband was cured of his Mine 
she would lock-up her moutr with s 
iron wire through her checks ! A re] 
strange and tough vow ! Rao was cui 
but a strange thing happened. C 


of his admirers, a palace official, named 
Dewar Venkate Urs, prevailed success- 
fully upon the wife and undertook the 
vow himself ! 

Among his disciples, two of them, viz., 
Veena Seshanna and Subbanna made 
their mark in Karnatak music. It is to 
their credit that Mysore came to be 
known as the seat of Veena — Veenaya 
bedagidu Mysooru. Others are Haanagal 
Chidambarappa, Ganjam Suryanaraya- 
nappa, Beddadapura Shamanna and 
Venkatesayya. 

PERSONAL TRAITS 

We do not have many details as to his 
personal appearance. Vasudevachar- 
ya, who was perhaps ten years elder to 
him, remembered him as having a good 
physique, with broad-shoulders and a 
raised forehead. But his moustache was 
full and long and he had an imposing 
laced Turban — a hallmark of all Mysore 
musicians ! 

Sadasiva Rao was a philanthropist to 
a fault. Money would melt away from 
him, used in feeding those who came to 
his house. He was famous for his “an- 
nadaana”. Ghee used to be served, not 
in small spoons, but in a Gomukha ves- 
sel with a spout — usually used to serve 

drinking water during meals. A throw- 
back on the incident in his early life ? 
Maybe. 

His impartiality in judging the merits 
of fellow musicians was impeccable; he 
was once asked to mediate between two 
stalwarts of music from Tamil Nadu. 
Who they were and what was his verdict, 
are not available. 


He was the first to organise music 
concerts during Rama Navami Festi- 
val. This has caught on, and runs even 
today in Mysore and Bangalore. Rama 
was his Ishta Devata and many of his 
compositions are on Lord Rama only. 

His broadmindedness in teaching less 
gifted people is brought out well in the 
following incident. Once a brahmin 
came to his doors singing Devarnamas, 
but not very well. Some of his disciples 
who were around, began to make fun of 
his music. Noticing this Rao invited the 
brahmin gracefully and reverentially re- 
quested him to sing a few more. Later, 
he was fed sumptuously and rewarded 
for his singing. Rao admonished his 
pupils saying that one should not be 
vainglorious about one’s own knowledge 
or learning; but be humble even towards 
others who are less endowed. 


It was, perhaps, God’s will that Sada- 
siva Rao should have a quiet and signi- 
ficant death. He composed the song 
Kamalakanta Susvanta in Mayamalava- 
gowla and was singing it. It is said that 
all the strings of the musical instruments 
kept in that room, sounded in unison, 
automatically; and then . . . snapped ! 
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Teaching Bharatanatyam — Then and Now 

By 

NALINI RAGHU 


I t is fascinating to recollect my 

/ experience as a Bharatanatyam 
student at Tanjavur and compare it with 
that as a teacher of this artform in this 
city for the past few years. 

We always like to talk about the “good 
old days" and say how wonderful things 
were then. But change is inevitable in 
every phase of our lives and change, 
like sunshine, can be a friend or a foe, a 
blessing or a curse. I find that we artists 
are very good at adapting to the chang- 
ing of times and continuing the tradition. 
The very existence of our classical dan- 
ce and music tradition is proof of this. 

LEISURELY PACE 

A few decades ago, both the teacher 
and the taught had plenty of time at 
their disposal. Everything was taught in 
a leisurely manner and learnt without 
much of time-bound pressure. The 
theory and technical perfection were not 
taken seriously into consideration in the 
early stages. One always hoped to im- 
prove slowly with the years of experi- 
ence while absorbing the practical as- 
pect of dance into one’s system. 

As a five year old, I had this unique 
experience of undergoing gurukulvas 
at Pandanallur Pichaiyya Pillai School 
of Dance at Tanjavur. I had 2 hours of 
practice session, in the morning starting 
with yoga, and in the evening 1 hour to 
learn and 2 hours to watch the seniors 
rehearsing. This went on all through 


the week including Sundays. Going to 
school was no big deal. The school was 
close by; there was no home-work, and 
most of all there was no pressure put on 
a child by the parents or the society to 
prove its intellectual capacity by obtain- 
ing a seat in a professional college. 

MODERN-DAY CONSTRICTIONS 

In these modern times everything is 
time-bound and approached with exact- 
ing precision. In the field of art, just 
as in that of academics, teaching had to 
undergo a change. An easy leisurely 
pace is something the children of our 
urban cities cannot dream of. They can 
just about manage to grab two hours a 
week to attend the class to learn this 
fine art. There is not much time to 
improve the technique gradually. The 
teachers do not have the time to give 
individual coaching. There is no way 
one can teach these children more than 
100 Adavus for 4 years and expect them 
to keep their interest in learning. We 
condense it to a few basic, major steps 
and teach them with precision explain- 
ing the lines, angles and balanced body 
positioning, giving a scientific approach 
to learning and teaching. The form is 
given the priority over the content dur- 
ing the initial years of training. In any 
case young students in their mid-teens 
and below are not going to indulge in 
scul-searching aesthetics. Once the 
mastery over form and technique is at- 
tained, those who take dance seriously 
can devote all their time on the emo- 
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tional content and try to attain artistic 

self-realisation. 


Sometimes I wonder if the prese 
generation are not better off than we 
were; because my contemporaries and 
myself had to bend backwards to take 
care of our technical perfection in the 
later years, which was very frustrating 
at that stage. 


FLAIR VIS-A-VIS MOTIVATION 


for me 1 Does that mean that those days 

here was better understanding between 

and ».ud«n, ? No. «e 

never discussed anything. My guru 

talked and I listened. Still there was 

this close bond between us, developed 

only by the concern of my guru for me 

and the awe I had for her. The same 

bond can be developed now through 

love and encouragement. This does not 

mean that the respect and discipline 

have disappeared. They were there 

• 


In our days of learning dance, the 
students were expected to have a natu- 
ral flair for dancing. They had to be 
naturally graceful with a very mobile 
face. Now as a teacher, I would rather 
have an average student who is moti- 
vated than a talented child with no drive 
at all. By thrusting the technique into 
the body of these young children, you 
can create an interest in them for dan- 
cing, which would guide them later to 
look for a spiritual and philosophical 
significance of this artform. Both body 
technique and the emotional content are 
integral part of this classical artform for 
it to create a synergy effect. 

ALL-TIME BOND 

We have to accept the fact that not 
only the teaching technique, but also 
the teacher-student relationship has 
had to undergo a change. Is there any 
dance teacher giving an oil message to 
the child learning dance now ? Well, my 
guru Smt. B. Lakshmikantham, did that 


ugh discipline can one achieve freedom 
in learning. Pour water in a cup and you 
can drink it. Without the cup the water 
would splash all over. The cup is the 
discipline. But the shape of the cup 
varies according to one’s taste and need. 

Also I do not agree that great dancers 
were existing only in the past. There 
are equally great dancers now struggling 
to make a mark. Perhaps, after a few 
decades they will be recognised as great 
dancers of the past ! 

What about, the innumerable Aranget- 
rams churning out mediocre dancers 
into the world of dance, you may ask ! 
For that I can only say that it has to be 
so because, it is Shiva's dance. After 
all Shiva favours equally the heights of 
prosperity and the depth of beggary, 
partaking alike ambrosia and poison as 
food, carrying water and fire on his per- 
son, satisfied with dwelling in heaven or 
on the burial ground ! 



A Little Known Treasure 

By 

VISSA APPA RAO 


A dhyatma Ramayana Kirtanam-s, 
composed by Munipalle Subrahman- 
ya Kavi in the 18th century, are a trea- 
sure in Bhakti gitam. The author was a 
contemporary of Damera Timmappa 
Naidu, Zamindar of Kalahasti. He was 
the State Musician, Poet and the Guru 
of Timmappa Naidu, his son and grand- 
son, in the first half of the 18th century. 
Subrahamanya Kavi was a great scho- 
lar well versed in Sanskrit and Telugu 
literatures, music and dance, Alankara 
Sastra and Vedanta. 

Ramayana, the story of Rama, has two 
aspects — the worldly and the spiritual. 
Valmiki depicted Rama and Sita as or- 
dinary mortals with extraordinary and 
exemplary characteristics. The spiritual 
aspect of the story of Rama was written 
in Sanskrit and was called Adhyatma 
Ramayana. This in essence is the phi- 
losophic aspect of Ramavatara explain- 
ed to Anjaneya by Rama and Sita in 
Sitarama-Anjaneyam. In Adhyatma Ra- 
mayana Rama is the Supreme God — 
Parabrahma — and Sita is Prakrit — Adi 
Sakti Maya. Sita that was taken 
away by Ravana was Maya Sita, so also 
the Sita that entered the purifying fire in 
Lanka after the death of Ravana. These 
and other details of the story were de- 
picted in the one hundred and four 
kirtana-s composed by Subrahmanya 
Kavi. The story was narrated by Para- 
mesvara to Parvati in answer to certain 
doubts raised by her in regard to the 
truth of the incarnation of Rama. 


Each composition consists of Pallavi, 
Anupallavi and seven or eight long 
Charana-s which contain seven or eight 
lines in each. The last line of each 
Charana was composed in a quicker 
tempo and this adds life to the compo- 
sition. The language — Telugu — used 
was full of Sabda alankara-s, and rhy- 
mes which make the recitation musical 
and exhilerating. The compositions are 
highly devotional and we are carried 
away as we recite them. It must be said 
that these compositions have a unique 
style and technique of their own. 
Sahitya predominates and music is sub- 
ordinate. 

The following Kirtana illustrates the 
literary style of the compositions (Note 
the rhyme on ri and lu). 

Pallavi : Cheri vinave souri cheritamu 
Gauri sukumari girivara kumari 

Anupallavi : Varijakshudantatanu Sri 
Miri 

Vedkato nayodhyaku gori 
Povudarilo nripa vairi etc., 

Charana ; 

Benduvanti villu nadimiki 
Renduchedi pellu, pongedu 
Konda nenaya jellu na villu 
Dandi vairulaku mullu — etc. 

(This relates to the meeting of Rama 
and Parasurama while Rama was 
returning to Ayodhya after winning the 
hand of Sita). 
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Nearly sixty Rakti Raga-s in use in the 
18th century were used in the composi 
tions. Rare Raga-s like Purvi, Gumma- 
kambhoji, Yamuna, Lalitapancharni, 
Desiya-devagandhara, Mangala-kausika, 
Kannda-gaula were employed. Adi (60) 
Ata (30) Jhampe (8) Triputa (3) and Ru- 
paka (3) Tala-s were used. One variety 
— Rupaka-chapu — of Rupaka was used 
in a composition. 

The compositions were dedicated to 
Seshachalapati — Lord Venkatesvara. 
These kirtana-s were learnt by all house- 
holders in the coastal Andhra, particu- 
larly by women. Till recently they were 


sung with great zeal at Bhajana-kutam-s 
along with Ramadas kirtana-s, Taran- 
gama-s and Ashtapadi-s. These kirtana-s 
were not much known in the South and 
the musicians are more or less ignorant 
about it. Perhaps very few are now left, 
even in the coastal Andhra, who can 
sing at least a few of them. These 
kirtana-s have a great place in Bhakti 
Gita. It would be a pity if they go out of 
vogue.* 

In 1962 these kirtana-s — sixty one of 
them — were printed in notation by the 
Andhra Gana Kala Parishat of Rajah- 
m undry. Musicians and music lovers 
must restore these kirtana-s to their ex- 


•AJR Hyderabad & Vijayawada have been broad- a |t ec J place which they Occupied, 
casting select Kirtanas from Adhyatma Ramayana 

in its morning "Bhakti Ranjani” sessions. Courtesy : "Indian Music Journal, 1964 
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The ‘Masters-in-law Tradition’ in Music 


T he sociological dimensions of cul- 
tural heritage and evolution do not 
always receive the kind of attention that 
they deserve, and yet some insights 
gathered through social patterns can 
also help in enriching our understand- 
ing of the cultural milieu. One such is 
that of the handing down of musical 
traditions through a Jamai (son-in-law) 
linkage. 

You have heard of sons carrying on 
the traditions of the father in the profes- 
sions and in crafts, in royal governance 
and hereditary rights. You have also 
heard of the less common matriarchal 
tradition where daughters inherit and 
continue the line through the mother, but 
in Indian classical music one can trace 
a very unusual line of descent — from 
father-in-law to son-in-law, particularly 
in the North. 

Till one generation ago, musical tradi- 
tions were passed on through the guru - 
kulavasa pattern. A disciple desirous 
of learning from a great master had to 
live with the guru as a full time chela 
for several years and imbibe knowledge 
through listening, observing, as well as 
practice. 

Typically, a chela arrived to start such 
apprenticeship while still in his early 
formative years, and stayed on for 10 or 
15 years, till the master pronounced him 
ready and competent enough to set out 
as a performer in his own right. (Very 
few women took to such gurukulavasa. 
for obvious reasons : the only women 
devoted to a serious pursuit of music 
and dance were the professional courte- 
sans.) 


When a teacher and disciple lived to- 
gether thus for several years, what could 
be more natural than for the guru to de- 
cide that he would give his daughter in 
marriage to the most promising among 
his disciples ? (Or for the young disci- 
ple to fall in love with the daughter of 
his guru, under whose roof he lived ?) 

The daughter of the legendary Tan- 
sen, Saraswati Devi, was married to Mis- 
ri Singh who was a Dhrupad singer and 
went on to train a long line of disciples 
in the Dagarvani style (one of the four 
major styles of Dhrupad singing). That 
perhaps is the earliest traceable father- 
in-law/son-in-law link that the history of 
our classical music is full of. 

According to another (controversial) 
legend, Tansen’s son-in-lav/ was a 
Beenkar (Veen a artiste) of repute who 
was given the title of Naubat Khan by 
Emperor Akbar. Hindustani music afi- 
cionados will be familiar with the names 
of Sadarang and Adarang, two very fa- 
mous composers whose Khayals are still 
popular and considered an essential 
part of classical repertoires. They were 
a father-in-law/son-in-law pair; Sadar- 
ang’s daughter married Feroz Khan, who 
used Adarang as his nom-de-plume. 

Tansen's son was Bilas Khan (who 
evolved the popular morning raga Bila- 
skhani Todi) and his son-in-law was Lai 
Khan who received the title of "Gun- 
samundar” (ocean of goodness) in 
1630 A.D. from Emperor Shah Jahan 

One of the most famous father-in-law 
son-in-law duos of the post-Independen- 
ce years was the legendary Allauddin 
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Khan of Maihar and his illustrious son- 
in-law Pandit Ravi Shankar. The latter 
spent some years at Maihar, and was, 
for some years, married to Khan Saheb s 
daughter Annapurna Devi, herself a not- 
ed player of the Surbahar. Allauddin 
Khan passed away some years ago, at 
the ripe old age of one hundred plus. 

Abdul Karim Khan’s father-in-law was 
Ustad Haider Baksh, a Sarangi player 
who was at the Mysore duibar and was 
described as "a storehouse of Cheej 
(compositions) in different ragas". The 
famous Faiyaz Khan’s first wife was the 
daughter of Faiz Mohammed Khan, while 
the sceond wife was the daughter of 
Mehboob Khan (also known as Darasa- 
piya, the signature he used in his com- 
positions). 

Ustad Chand Khan used to be a well 
known name in Delhi, over All India Ra- 
dio, during the '40s; his father was Mam- 
man Khan of the court of Patiala, who 
passed on his repertoire not only to 
Chand' Khan but also to his son-in-law 
Bundu Khan; as one biographer records 
it, Mamman Khan "became very fond of 
him (Bundu Khan) because of his dili- 
gence and dedication, and he not only 
passed on his treasure of Cheejs to him 
but also offered him his daughter in 
marriage ’. As a celebrated Sarangi 
artiste Mamman Khan put in no less than 
22 years at the Patiala durbar. 

Among contemporary musicians, the 
most renowned father-in-law/son-in-law 
pair is that of Ustad Nissar Hussain 
Khan and his son-in-lav/ Ustad Hafeez 
Ahmed Khan. Ustad Nissar Hussain 
Khan is now in his late eighties and the 
oldest performing musician in the coun- 
try. Ustad Hafeez Ahmed Khan, who re- 
tired recently as deputy chief producer 
of music at All India Radio, Delhi, stra- 
ddles the two generations of musicians 


of our times — those who did gurukula- 
vasa in the conventional sense (staying 
with the master as part of his household 
for several years and imbibing the art) 
and those who in the modernist ethos, 
exposed themselves to trends (musical, 
cultural, political, and social) other than 
their own, held high level jobs and join- 
ed the jet-setting generation of globe- 
trotters performing to audiences all over 
;he world. Ustad Hafeez Ahmed Khan 
is at ease in both milieu. 

The Rampur-Sahaswan Gharana, of 
which Ustads Nissar Hussain Khan and 
Hafeez Ahmed Khan are representativ- 
es, is particularly rich in the father-in- 
law/son-in-law tradition of passing on 
musical heritage. The founder of the 
Gharana was Bahadur Hussain Khan, 
and his son-in-law was Amir Khan, a 
Beenkar. Ustad Enayat Hussain Khan, 
who was court musician at Rampur, had 
several daughters; the eldest married 
his disciple, Ustad Mushtaq Hussain 
Khan, whose son-in-law is Gulam Sadiq 
Khan. The middle daughter of Ustad 
Enayat Hussain Khan became Ustad 
Nissar Hussain Khan’s wife, while the 
youngest daughter married Ustad Waris 
Hussain Khan. 

And so it goes, from father-in-law to 
son-in-law who also happens to be disci- 
ple. Among south Indian musicians, the 
late Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavatar 
had his son-in-law/disciple providing vo- 
cal support in his concerts. Perhaps 
the relationship was a mark of the ulti- 
mate accolade that a master could bes- 
tow on a disciple, through entrusting his 
daughter and his art to the disciple’s 
care for life. The son-in-law in turn in- 
herits the mantle as custodian of both 
the master’s art and his other cherished 
possession — his daughter. 

Sakuntala Narasimhan 
Courtesy : Deccan Herald. 


A Report from Bangalore 

Thaala Vaadya Seminar 


T he second THAALA VAADYA SEMI- 
NAR organised by the Percussive 
Arts Centre under joint auspices with 
the Karnataka Sangeetha Nruthya Aca- 
demy and the Indian Institute of World 
Culture with financial assistance from 
the Central Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
was held on the 7th and 8th March, 1993, 
at Bangalore. Besides the usual Inau- 
gural and Valedictory sessions, the pro- 
ceedings were distributed over six ses- 
sions which included 12 paper presen- 
tations 4 special, 2 Innovatory recitals. 
5 Illustrated talks, 4 Laya Vinyasa items 
and a German Percussion ensemble. A 
Response session elicited great interest 
among the participants, observers and 
scholars present, who got into a more 
objective question-answer sitting. 

H. Kamalanath, President of Banga- 
lore Gayana Samaja, the oldest Sabha in 
the nation, stated in his inaugural add- 
ress, that his views were that of an or- 
ganiser, connoisseur and a lover of per- 
cussions. It has been a good augury 
that the role of percussions has after all 
been accorded due recognition. He 
complimented the Art Centre on its achi- 
evements in a fairly small time by way 
of publications etc. 

Scholar Prof. S. K. Ramachandra Rao 
in his presidential address stressed the 
independent role of percussions in the 
field of music. An ideal Talavadyakara, 
he observed, should know the relation 
between ‘Naada’ and ‘Sowkhya’ and 
that one who knows the secret of the 
Vaadya’ and its ‘Sowkhya’ would turn 
out to be a great percussionist and refer- 
red to Palghat Mani Iyer as the best ex- 


ample. Veteran musician scholar R. K. 
Srikantan in his key-note address dwelt 
at length on the origin and evolution of 
Laya Vadyas. 

Dr. S. A. K. Durga, Director, Centre 
for Ethnomusicology, Madras, present- 
ed a paper on "Pot and Frame drums of 
World Music, with special reference 
Co Ghata & Khanjarj”, followed by 
an excellent vocal recital of Nagaval- 
li Nagaraj. A Geeta in Simhanandana 
Tala and a Tillana of Maha Vaidyanatha 
Sivan in Kanada in same Tala were pre- 
sented, where she very precisely brou- 
ght the ‘Angas’ of the Tala in the ‘Kriya’. 
Lokanadha Sarma, Director, Develop- 
ment Centre for Musical Instruments, 
Govt, of India, read a paper on "Tala- 
vadyas”. 

The Post-lunch session began with a 
‘Konagolu’ recital by Nagendra, M. S. 
Shyamprakash, T. V. Balakrishnan & 
S. Prashant of Karnataka College of 
Percussions who rendered their mne- 
monics of percussions in Misra Chapu 
with eloquence and precision. After 
Laya vinyasa by R. A. Rajagopal (Ghata) 
and B. N. Chandramouli (Khanjari), R. S. 
Nandakumar (Mysore) rendered a Pal- 
favi with Simhanandana Tala in right 
hand and a combination of some Talas 
in left hand; as this item was slated to be 
a Pallavi in Simhanandana, R. K. Srikan- 
tan, Chairman of the Advisory Council, 
suggested that the rendition be only in 
Simhanandana in preference to the 
Avadhana' style adopted, which how- 
ever was not adopted. After another 
Laya Vinyasa by veterans Sosale Sesha- 
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girl Das (Khanjari) and K. N. Krishna- 
murthy (Ghata). R. Chandrasekhariah of 
Mysore Brothers narrated the 'Rajavidya- 
dhara' of the Ashttothhara shatha Tala 
Pallavi composed by him and M. • 
Sheela rendered this melodiously and 
eloquently with Bhava and precision. 


Members of the "Drummelele Maa” 
of Germany Chnsoph Haberer, Ramesh 
Shotam and Stefan Bauer rendered a 
percussion ensemble with Drumset, 
Tnavil (Dolu) and Konnakkol, Vibrapho- 
ne, Marimba etc., and treated the audi- 
ence to an excellent Laya Vinyas. B.V.K. 
Sastry, the noted art critic, in his re- 
marks made a specific reference to 
the individual personality of percus- 
sions and the performance of this Tro- 
upe. 


danga by deft craftmanship and artistry 
of his hand-work. 

The morning Session-5 on the second 
day began with a paper by Dr. V. S. 
Sampathkumaracharya, Mysore, on 
“Laya Vidwans of Past & Present (Ghata 
& Khanjari), their competance and con- 
tribution to the art" followed by another 
paper by Dr. N. Somanathan, Leather 
Research Institute, Madras on “Scienti- 
fic studies on the skins used in Khan- 
jari” with a lot of statistical figures on 
the studies made. ‘Khanjari & Ghata 
artistes of Andhra, past & present" was 
the topic of Dr. B. Rajanikantha Rao, 
former Station Director, All India Radio. 
Prof. Dr. R. Sathyanarayana of Mysore 
spoke on ‘Scope for Research in Ghata 
and Khanjari'. 


"Improvisations on the manufacture 
techniques and design of Ghata" by D 
P K. Srivatsa, "Khanjari & Ghata Vi< 
wans of Yesteryears" by B. M. Sund; 
ram of Pondicherry, were informativ 
papers of the 4th session followed by 
Laya Vinyas by C. K. Syamsunder (Khar 
jari) & Palghat V. A. Sundaram (Ghata 
Veteran Vocalist R. K. Srikantan gave a 
innovative Vocal recital to the accompf 
niment of H. P. Ramachar on Khanja 
and Bangalore K. Venkataram (Ghata 
The session concluded with an lllustra 
ed talk by H. p. Ramachar on Khanjar 
wherein he stated that his attempts I 
race textual and authentic material o 
he origin of sound production throug 
leather instruments were in vain H 
made a reference to ‘Dambadi’ in fol 
and rura! areas and narrated in deta 
h,s attempts to blend with the ‘sruthi’ , 
the performers and cited instances , 
such concerts. H e also illustrated ori 

Ind V °' his Khan i ar i ?o si 

and match the stroke-play, 0 f Mn 


In the Post-lunch Session-6, T. S. Par- 
thasarathy’s paper on Kanjira and that of 
Dr. N. Ramanathan of Madras University 
on “Understanding of modern Talas in 
the background of ancient Tala system" 
were read. N. Raghavan presented a 
paper on “Evolution of Khanjari from 
the folk karadi majalu”, while Sunkanya 
Ramgopal read a paper on “Ghatam” 
by T. H. Vinayakram. Annor Anantha- 
krishna Sharma in his illustrated talk on 
Comparison of uses of Khanjari & 
Ghata in Semi-classical & Cinema mu- 
sic” played several excerpts from film 
songs to exhibit the use of exclusive in- 
struments like Ghata and the attempts in 
Fusion in music”. With demonstra- 
tion on Mridanga senior artiste A. V. 
Anand gave an interesting talk on the 
“Uniqueness and limitations of Khanjari 
& Ghata in relation to Mrudanga”. He 
was supported by B. R. Ravikumar 
(Ghata) and V. Krishna (Khanjari). In 
is fairly long analysis touching the dif- 
ferent aspects of Ghata, Bangalore K. 
venkataram narrated the Textual refer- 


ences in addition to references in Epics, 
Sculpture. Archaeology and dealt with 
the manufacturing methods and the dif- 
ficulties thereon. 

The Response Session was certainly 
the most rewarding as several points 
were raised and answered and explana- 
tions given. The points raised were : 

Whether the Usage of the term ‘Upa-pak- 
kavadya’ for Kanjira and Ghata etc., is right? 
— ‘Is the word ‘Upa Pakkavadya’ or *saha- 
vadya’ to be used ? — Wliich is correct ? Is 
tthere any evidence for this ? 

How useful is this Seminar to V id wan ? 
What about poor response of practising Vid- 
wans ? — What reasons can be attributed ? 

How authentic and correct is the claim that 
the Kanjira is correctly tuned as referred to ? 

Which of these — Pot drums or Frame drums 
are of earlier origin and what proof ? 

ITie positioning of Ghatam b\ earlier \id- 
wans and present artistes differ — why ? Why 
is Ghatam thrown at the climax of the Thani’? 
Is this of artistic presentation or just a Clap 
trap trick ? What are the situations when the 
sruthi’ of Ghata changes and is there any re- 
medy for ‘sudden changes’ in such variations, 
manufacturing techniques of Ghata, etc ? 

Answers and explanations were offer- 
ed by B. V. K. Sastry, Dr. Doreswamy 
Iyengar, Bangalore Venkataram and 
B. M. Sundaram : 

Usage ol Pakkavadya would be adequate 
and Upa or Saga is not required, the AIR just 
states accompaniment and no prefixes. 

Usage of a Seminar of this type is lor pur- 
poses of ‘documentation’ of requisite data on 
the origin, evolution, anil other aspects of the 
art & instruments which may not be of any 


Uirect use to a musician, but its use Iks in these 
bemg preserved For posterty, as we do no. have 
a system of history of our music. 

All instruments like Dolu, Kanjira have 
their pitches, not perceivable to human ears, 
unless brought down by a few octaves _ a(] . 
justments are made by padding, hitting, water- 
ing or moisturing etc., which is nothing but 

■tuning’ them for use to match the item they 
arc supporting. 

Pot drums arc doubtless of earlier antiquity 
Ilian Frame drums which are of later evolu- 
tion, Earlier vidwans used to remove their 
top shirting to avoid sweat and w ith the present 
day amplifiers ct c . r there is no such necessity 
and hence difference in playing postures have 
changed and this does not alfect as long as the 
sound produced is acceptable. Throwing up & 
catching the Ghatam with a sound is an art 
of a master-artiste who can resort to this at 
the climax, if n suitable ‘ThcermananT is play- 
ed by the Mridangist. If not artistically done, 
this would lose its art and appear ‘clap trap' 
gimmick. The Sruthi of Ghata changes mi- 
nutely when exposed to the heat of flood & 
video lights, excess humidifier in air-condition- 
ed rooms, etc. “Sudden” changes do not re- 
sult in conditioned good Ghatas. 

The Valedictory Session began with 
an invocatory Ghatamala offered by 
Sukanya Ramgopal, played with 5 Gha- 
tams set to Mohana, the pentatonic 
scale played in 3 kalas & Thrisra adroit- 
ly. Dr. V. Doreswamy Iyengar in his va- 
ledictory address complimented the 
present day percussionists on their very 
much improved state-of-art and referred 
to the all-time-great Palghat Mani Iyer 
who revolutionised the field of percus- 
sions. He lauded the efforts of the Art 
Centre in organising such Seminars, the 
utility of which would only be known in 
future when its use would be felt by pos- 
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d \/ k Sastiy said that such 

seminars go aMong way in P ***** 
the interests of percussions and 
,ng better appreciation by public. 

When the sense of history is lacking 
in our music, such efforts of the Art Cen- 
tre go a long way in exploring the Ori- 
gins, Evolution of these instruments. 
Mention was also made of textual refer- 
ences like Padmarajapurana and Kum- 
bha Vadya and the Talas for these. Re- 
ferences to Ghata in Gujarat etc., and 
black crude pot-like instruments seen in 


the residences of Vidwans and to Kara- 
chakra vadya' were made, Sastry stat- 
ed that efforts to compose exclusive 
compositions for these percussions have 
to be attempted and observed that it is 
the responsibility of the artistes to at- 
tempt these and innovate. The Tala- 
prabhandas of Gyanprakash Ghosh and 
items like those of Vijayaraghava Rao 
should be innovated by us it was felt 
and an impetus given in this direction. 
This, of course, would be a slow pro- 
cess. 

Bangalore K. Venkatram 
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Cultural Scene in Bombay 


T here is a great fascination for Kar- 
natak Ragas among Hindustani 
musicians. But not many show a clear 
perceptivity in adapting them to Hindus- 
tani Shaili. Stripped more often than not 
of their Gamaka elegance, the very life 
breath of the Southern idiom, the Ragas 
in Hindustani variations pale into their 
‘scalic’ form, leaving the beauty very 
peripheral and not reaching the core of 
their bhava. 

Among the very few Hindustani mu- 
sicians who have reached the Karnatak 
Ragas with true musical perception, ris- 
ing above the barriers of the systems 
and presenting them in their chosen 
idiom without impairing the native 
charm of the original is Pt. Kartick 
Kumar, a sitar maestro of the Senia 
Gharana and a prime disciple of Pt. Ravi 
Shankar. The ‘Senia’ grace and sub- 
tlety flows in his veins. For he can trace 
lineage to Guru-Sishya Parampara on 
twin streams; as the disciple of Pt. Ravi 
Shankar whose father-in-law Ustad 
Alauddin Khan was a direct disciple of 
Beenkar Ustad Wazir Khan of Senia 
Gharana; and as the great grandson of 
Indramohan Das who was a disciple of 
Ustad Kasemalikhan of Senia Gharana. 
His grandfather and father were Sitarias 
and passed on the legacy to Kartick 
Kumar. 

He is an elegant evocationist; subtle 
deflections and deep delving into the 
Bhava are the characteristic features of 
his style. It naturally reflects a pen- 
chant for stroking the poignant chords 
ln ever y mode he plays. Besides, he is 
a great admirer of Karnatak Ragas and 


specialises in them. In his adaptations, 
.here is no violation of the Hindustani 
norms, nor does he fail to bring out the 
native charm and essence of the Raga 
Therein lies the depth of his musical 
vision and expression. 

Pt. Kartick Kumar opened the 3-day 
Festival of Instrumental Music the Sabha 
organised in March (26th, 27th & 28th), 
with his sitar recital which, incidentally 
highlighted the spirit of national inte- 
gration in music. For one thing his 
choice of Ragas had a balanced selec- 

• °ns from both the systems; Hamsadh- 
wani and Simhendramadhyamam of the 
Karnatak, and Yaman and Bhairavi of 

• he Hindustani, having their correspon- 
ding Kalyani and Sindhu Bhairavi in 
South. And for accompaniment he had 
both Tabla (versatile Vikram Ghosh of 
Calcutta) and Mridangam (Veteran Guru- 
vayur Dorai). 

Needless to say that the concert rose 
io great heights, understood, appreciat- 
ed and cherished by the audience, most 
of whom were South Indians. Hamsadh- 
wani danced in its Madhyalaya charm, 
Yaman moved in a sedate grandeur. 
The vilambit bazz, the build up cast its 
cwn meditative spell through the Gat 
structure. The Drut twanged the ro- 
mantic chords with a tinge of Viraha. 

Both Simhendramadhyamam and 
Bhairavi bhajan projected poignance. A 

devotional fervour set in, rightly as it 
were, as Panditji concluded his recital 
with a bhajan and not a Pahadi Dhun or 
so on a note of sheer entertainment. 
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There need be no more stigmaatta 
ched to the term ‘local artiste . There 
is so much talent in the metropolis, 
waiting at the wings to come on to cen- 
trestage. That such talent could eas V 
fill in the second liners to take on 
mantle from elder veterans in times to 
come was proved by versatile P. S. Kri- 
shnamurthy, who at a very short notice, 
substituted for Mani Krishnaswamy, and 
gave an enchanting flute recital. 


From mini to ‘monsoon’ and now onto 
Pandal Cutcheri, it was a leap forward 
in a short span and he stood up to the 
promise he held. Here is a musician 
who seeks his mettle in subtle and 
sathvik expression. A marketing exe- 
cutive he does not trade his musical 
ware. Deploying his versatility, that 
stems from his accomplishment in Vo- 
cal, Mridangam and Harmonium and 
with top-notch accompanists, Guruva- 
yur Dorai (Mridangam) and V. Nagara- 
jan (Kanjira), P. S. K. Murthy captivated 
his audience with a sedate enchant- 
ment. 


The very opening Sri Raga Varnam in 
two Kaalam and Tisram set the tempo of 
the concert. With quickies' intersper- 
sing, his Khamas (Sujana Jeevana) cast 
a meditative spell; Ranjani ( Durmarga - 
chara) enhanced the enchantment. As 
he strode on to Kharaharapriya after a 
Sathvik Ninnuvina (Navarasakannada) 
the tenor of the concert further deepen- 
ed the Saukhyam in Sangeetham. With 
a fine feel of Saint Tyagaraja's advice to 
humanity about Chakkani Raja Margd- 
mu, he made for the royal path in Ala- 
pana, kriti rendition and Niraval-Swara- 
prastharas. There was enough Vivaha- 
ra in iVidwat, yet tempered with evoca- 


In a capsuled Mohana Ragam-Tanam- 
Pallavi, Murthy brought in the quintes- 


sence of the Adi Tala suite garlanding 
it with Ananda Bhairavi, Kapi. Ragama- 
lika swaras. The Ahir Bhairav Tillana 
capped the concert. 

Young V. Balakrishnan (Violin) ano- 
ther local talent, groomed by K. Shiva- 
kumar has acquired sweetness on 
strings and played with confidence. 
Bracketed with veteran percussionists 
was fresher Venkatesh (Morsing). 

The concluding session of the 3-day 
festival had Sangita Kalanidhi T. N. Kri- 
shnan in a rare concert of violin solo. 
Listening to the maestro after a long 
time in a solo, was an experience in it- 
self. Holding the fort ail by himself and 
inspired by veteran teammates, Guru- 
vayur Dorai and V. Nagarajan, he got 
into a cutcheri mood, regaling the audi- 
ence with his vibrant Gayaki style, enth- 
ralling sometime and exciting at others. 

The professor’s Gayaki style of Ala- 
pana had its own aura. One would che- 
rish his Bhairavi, (Swarajathi), Kam- 
bhoji (RTP) Khamas (Brochevarevarura), 
each one of which left its indelible im- 
press — the soul of Bhairavi touched in 
the Swarajati, the grace and grandeur of 
Kambhoji coming off in the vintage Pal- 
lavi — Primala Rangapathe — and Kha- 
mas exuding a romantic enchantment. 
Even the Tukkadas like Eppo Varuvaro, 
and Krishna nee Begane Baro (Yamuna 
Kalyani) exuded evocative poignance. 
The Thani was a mini concert keeping 
the audience qlued to their seats. The 
3-day festival, one may say, was a feast 
o* instrumental music, soothing to the 
frayed nerves. 

Speaking of frayed nerves, the 3-day 
Music-Drama sessions scheduled for 
January, 1993 had to be postponed to 
February and held keeping one’s fing- 
ers crossed. In fact, for the first time 


the Sabha had to postpone the Tyaga- 
raja Aradhana from Bahula Panchami 
owing to the riots rocking the city. Even 
the schedule listed during early Febru- 
ary celebrating the Aradhana Days of 
Purandaradasa, Tyagaraja and Syama 
Sastri had to be celebrated with bated 
breath as sporadic incidents were sear- 
ing through the peace of the metropolis. 
However, there is no comparison to the 
solace, however temporary, that one had 
in these cultural involvement and expe- 
rience. 

The Matunga Dramatic Club which 
turned fifty was felicitated on the open- 
ing Day of the February series (26th, 
27th and 28th) and Saint Tyagaraja, a 
prized drama of the Club with Ka- 
laimamani S. R. Kasturi (the Vice- 
President of Shanmukhananda Sabha) 
in the lead role was enacted. The 
Septuagenarian play-actor regaled the 
audience with his sensitive histrionics 
and musical gusto. (The play was re- 
peated at the Fine Arts Society, Chem- 
bur, early March). 

Maharajapuram Ramachandran, the 
scion and son of the late Maharajapu- 
ram Santhanam, carrying on the great 
family legacy proved that he “has arri- 
ved on the scene." It was a concert de- 
dicated to the memory of his father and 
he rose to the occasion singing with pas- 
sion and perception. 

The concluding session of this series 
had P. s. Narayanaswamy of the Sem- 
mangudi School. A musician who has 
made his mark more as a teacher than a 
performing artiste, PSN’s concert brou- 
ght forth the highpoints of his Vidwat 
and seasoned presentational acumen. 

The repertoire were all too familiar 
w, th the “Semmangudians” reminiscing 


the verve and vibrance, the hallmarks of 
he school. Rama ninne namminanu 
(Usem), Ananda Natamaduvar (Purvi 
Kalyani), Rama nee Samanamevaru 
(Kharaharapriya) Bhairavi Swarajathi, 
Todi RTP in Khanda Triputa made quite 
an impress of a traditional paddati pre- 
sented with sincerity to the Paata. 


Those who braved the disturbed con- 
ditions in the city and attended the 4- 
day Aradhanas (6th to 9th Feb.) were in 
for a pleasant surprise as this year’s 
participants, freshers and performing 
artistes all put their heart and soul, sing- 
ing some of the cream of compositions 
not so much in vogue. Besides, there 
was a display of different “Banis” in 
both instrumental and vocal renditions. 


The opening Purandaradasa Day had 
young students of two institutions, Nada 
Brahman (Chembur), and Mysore San- 
geetha Vidyalaya (Dombivili), paying 
their anjali in neat rendition of rare 
Dasarnamas set to Ragas that would 
charm even a lay listener. Meera Gan- 
gadharan and Shanti, students of T. S. 
Anantharaman rendered Dasarnamas in 
Suddha Saveri (Vanaisu), Chandra- 
kauns (Indudaya), Tilang, Atana (Rama 
mantrava Japisu), and Shivaranjani 
Yadhavaneeba), while Arabhi (Nama- 
vonde), Hindolam (Rama Rama), Yamu- 
na Kalyani (Onde Koogatate) and a Ra- 
gamalika were featured in the renditions 
of Smt. Uma Nagabhushanam’s students. 

Among the seniors, Lalitha Bharad- 
waj paid her homage on the Veena play- 
ing Saraswati, Tilang and Varali. Pra- 
sanna Warrier's Bharati Deva (Kharaha- 
rapriya), Kandena (Chandrakauns) and 
Jagan Mohana Krishna (Behag) and 
Lakshmi Parthasarathy’s Harikatha Sra- 
vanamado (Ritigowla), Banduninno Kan- 
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na (Kambhoji), Enenu 
tuvarali), Palisayunna 
etc., — alt were ‘new 
the audience. 

The two-day Tyagaraja Aradhana with 
the rendition of Pancharatna Kritis and 
Utsava Sampradaya Keerthanas in the 
morning featured a majority of young- 
sters in the evening concerts. Of the 
teenagers Sridevi Amudan (a student of 
Sabita Sadashiv) gave a violin solo, 
Master V. Krishnan played on the Man- 
dolin and a Veena quintet of Smt. Man- 
galam Muthuswami’s students K. 
Niranjani, C. Preethi, Vasanthi, Rohini 
and Srikala — played uniformly display- 
ing a deflective style. And the vocal 
recitals brimmed with Bani and Bhava. 
Most of them have been from profes- 
sional streams in academics. 

There was verve in S. Aparna’s ren- 
dition. A student of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, she displayed malleability in mano- 


dhyanamu (Pan- 
(Madhyamavathi) 

finds' to most of 


p S. Krishnamurthy, the flautist, stole 
the thunder as a vocalist evocatively 
rendering the Utsava Sampradaya Keer- 
thanas on Sunday (7th). True to the 
Bhajana tradition he had Priya Narayan 
and Siddhu Subramanyan lending him 
their vocal support in the upper octave. 
Sankaranarayanan and Shekar on Mri- 
dangam and Ghatam respectively add- 
ed rhythmic lilt to the devotionals. 

On the following day Supriya Maha- 
devan and Padma Swaminathan, stu- 
dents of Smt. Lakshmi Ganapathy paid 
their anjali with rare kritis of the Saint, 
Adugaraadani (Manoranjani), Mahimata- 
kinchukovaiyya (Rishabhapriya), Karu- 
baru (Mukhari) Challare (Ahiri) etc. 
Banu Varman Thampan’s (student of 
Smt. Sakuntala) Nagumomu (Abheri) 
was pleasing. He had a tendency to 
touch up the classical kritis with light 
classical shades. (He is quite popular 
for his light music sessions). 


euvring sangathees and subtle nuan- It was true devotional fervour that 
ces. With Siva Siva Siva (Pantuvarali), Rama Krishnaswamy, an artiste from a 
Aragimpave (Todi), and Nadopasana musical household and sustaining guru- 
(Begada), among others, she made an kula, now doing diploma in music, dis- 
impressive start of the Tyagaraja ara- played. Raghunayaka (Hamsadhwani), 
dhana concert series. Paramathmudu (Vagadeeswari) and 

Rakshabettare (Bhairavi) were remark- 
Power and pliance marked Usha able for their Paata and rendition 
Ravi s anjali where she toed the Vilamba Dueting with her was Asha, her daught- 
Kala to bring out the essence of the er, a gifted singer with promise. 

Saint s Evaramadugudura (Kalyani) and 
Karunajoodavamma (Todi) 

Syama Sastri Day brought to light a 
Paataanthara’ lilt in a pleasant voice couple of elder vidwans in the city con- 
was Jayashree Rajagopalan’s scoring cert circuit plus promising stars. Kama- 
points. A product of the Sangeetha kshi Raman who has had the benefit of 
Vidyalaya, trained by Vidwan S. Rama- learning under Madurai Mani Iyer, Nee* 
chandran and now doing her diploma damangalam Krishnamurthy and D. K 
in music, she impressed with Seetham - Jayaraman paid her homage with Devi - 
ma (Vasantha), Gnanamosagaraada brova (Chintamani), O, Jagadambd 
(Purvi Kalyani) and Etutanilachite (San- (Ananda Bhairavi), Mayamma (Ahiri) 
karabharanam). 
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The settling down of Vainika Subbu- 
lakshmi in the metropolis is a great 
boon to students of Veena. A product 
of Swati Tirunal Kalakshetram, Trivan- 
drum, where she served as a meritori- 
ous teacher and retired, she displayed 
an exemplary ease with the subtle grace 
on Veena evoking the gayaki style. Her 
Sankari Sankuru (Saveri), Sarojadala- 
netri (Sankarabharanam) and Ninnenam- 
minaanu (Todi) are still ringing in the 
ears. 

Young Hema Hariharan, a lecturer, 
upholding Alathur Bani, under tutelage 
of Bangalore Vijayalakshmi, sang with 
eclat and elegance, modulating her 
voice with exemplary skill. Besides the 
monumental Sari Evvaramma (Bhairavi). 
her repertoire comprised the rare Enne- 
ramum (Purvi Kalyani), Sripati (Saveri) 
sung with verve and bhava. 

The Aradhana concluded with the 
Savants’ Swarajathis rendered melo- 
diously by products of the Sabha, Janaki 
Swamy, Prema Krishnan, Ganga Rajan 
and Prema Sundaresan. 

The accompanists were all star- 
students of the Sangeetha Vidyalaya; 
Ranganayaki (Violin) — a disciple of 
veteran teacher T. S. Krishnaswami and 
Vijay Natesan, Vivek Rajagopal, Kumar, 
Nagarajan, Kannan, L. Shankar, Sriram, 
Promod Nair playing on Mridangam and 

Ghatam groomed by T. S. Nandakumar. 
****** 

From solo recitals to ballet presenta- 
tions, the shift seems to be steady these 
ays. A pasture with less constraints 
of canons and conventions, it is, no 
oubt, drawing more and more young 
ance teachers, as it affords an oppor- 
unity for talents under their training, an 
exposure. With themes ranging from 


mythology to modern and styles varvina 
from traditional to abstract forms £2 

have vast material to draw from. A qood 

grounding ,n tradition, an aptitude for 
self-expression and an instinct for cho- 
reography seem to be enough to take off 
on such ventures. And that adds one 
more dimension to the variety of visual 
entertainment. 

Ritusamhara, Kalidasa's work on the 
seasons was presented by Anjali in 
February. Devised, choreographed and 
presented by Lata Surendra, a danseuse 
emerging as a teacher worth taking note 
of, the ballet had firm roots in tradition 
the technique confining to Bharata Nat- 
yam and the music set to classical mo- 
des. In short it was a pleasant blend of 
music and dance. The dances were re- 
flective in nature, abstract in visualisa- 
tion banking heavily on technique. In- 
terspersing music and dance were spo- 
ken words serving a link in the reflec- 
tions of seasons. 

Ritusamhara is a descriptive work on 
seasons reflecting the poet’s love of Na- 
ture. He attributes a personality to 
Nature and its bountiful creations. The 
moods the seasons evoke and the desir- 
es they kindle in humans and other liv- 
ing beings get kaleidoscopic Varnarta 
in the Sanskrit verses. Set to beautiful 
modes and sung melodiously by Sarayu 
Srinivasan with a fine orchestral sup- 
port, the wings, one may say, virtually 
conducted the show. However, the 
symmetry, the synchrony and the blend 
of soothing colours on stage displayed 
by the eight dancers spoke of the train- 
ing, talent and the discipline of the team 

A new organisation, Kala Bharati, was 
launched by the Karnataka Sangha 
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Which has its own a.r-cond, honed laud _ 
torium at Mahim, with a view to promo, 
ing cultural harmony through fine arts, 
and reduce the tension 
city The sessions are slated for 
day mornings at 10.00 a m. And in these 
weekly programmes Kala Bharati 
tends promoting talented youngsters 
besides featuring eminent artistes. The 
inaugural concert was by Sruti Sadoli- 
kar Katkar that flagged oft this perform- 
ing Arts Circle with great musical pro- 
mise. 


Reader's Response 

"BHAV ANUTA 

I read the article ‘Fear or Surprise?’ 
by Sri P. K. Srinivasan in Shanmukha 
Vol. XVI — 1 (January 1990), again by 
chance recently. The learned author 
avers 'that Tyagaraja was concerned 
with the weariness of Sri Rama and with 
his innate solicitude, prays lhat He sho- 
uld take rest. 


The writer had the opportunity to at- 
tend a session featuring Dr. Ashwini 
Bhide Deshpande in a Hindustani vocal. 
A doctorate in Biochemistry, Ashwini 
showed a rare acumen in music. A me- 
lodious voice honed to the Jaipur Gha- 
rana, Ashwini rendered with intense evo- 
cations the morning melody of Bhairav, 
followed by Jonpuri and Bhajans. 

KINNARl 


- mohanam* 

There is a challenging contrast to this 
given by the eminent C. Ramanujachari 
in his Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja. 
According to him, Tyagaraja reque*ts Sri 
Rama to relieve his (Tyagaraja’s) fati- 
gue. 


Sri P. K. S. 

Please have your tiredness 
removed by residing .... 

You have talked a lot to me 
and so you must be exhausted. 
Take abode in my heart .... 

You have wandered much, 
searching for me. So, you 
must be tired now .... 


Sri C. R. 

Cheer up my heart to relieve 
me of my fatigue. 

Cheer me up by fulfilling 
your assurances .... 

Cheer me up to remove the 
fatigue of my having wandered 
in quest of you. 


The issue, thus, is who is tired, weary given in the ‘Spiritual Heritage of Tyaga- 
and who is thus in need of relief. For raja’ was wrong and that the correct 
the part Bhavanamu ... kamalasam’, Sri meaning is given in his book. He is all 
C. R. gives the meaning thus : praise to the poetic genius of Tyaga- 


Oh Lord ! Cheer me up to lemove the 
mental agony ( caused by your sudden 
disappearance) alter having come to 
my house.’ 

I placed the matter before Sri T S 
Parthasarathy, Secretary, Music Acade^ 
my, Madras and he said that the version 


raja and his effulgent thoughts and ges- 
ture in offering his heart as the best 
abode for the Lord to take rest (like the 
Uthukadu Bard) for shedding His tire- 
someness. ‘Frightened’ for ‘Verepin- 
china’ is not also the meaning in which 
the word is used, he observed. 

N. Rajagopalan 





From the Archives 


Menuhin on Music Education 


lyi/ise parents want to give their chil- 
dren an appreciation of mus.c but 
many go about it the wrong way. Never 
force music on them. If you lock them 
in a prison of "do’s” and don ts an 
“oughts”, you kill all interest. 


An extreme example would be a 
father who puts on a record, lines up 
his family on hardback chairs and 
snaps : “Now. don’t speak a word.” 
That would make them hate it. 


Another example is the mother who 
tries to '‘sell” great music, only to sug- 
gest that music is something to which 
one pays lip-service but does not actual- 
ly enjoy. 

And if a child is learning to play an 
instrument and is ordered by a dry-as- 
dust teacher to practise scales, he will 
feel resentful and rebel. 


Children are naturally exuberant. 
They love to sing and skip and dance. 
Let them express themselves freely and 
you can guide their natural good taste 
into a mature appreciation. 

Convince the young performer that 
you want him to enjoy music as an ex- 
citing experience and his attitude will 
change completely. 


RHYTHM 

Realising he will not make progress 
until he masters his scales, he will be 
more inclined to accept the challenge. 

A child s musical education should 
start early, preferably by the age of 
three. Let him dance to simple tunes. 
Encourage him to express what he feels! 


keeping formal steps to a minimum. At 
the same time, let him develop his sense 
of rhythm by tapping his feet or clapping 

his hands. 

He will sing too, of course. These 
days there are several excellent collec- 
tions of children’s songs to choose 
from. 

INSTRUMENT 

He should learn to sing in unison pre- 
ferably in the simplified scale formed 
by the black notes on the piano. Many 
African, Indian and Eastern tunes are 
based on this particular pentatonic 
scale, including There is a Happy Land 
and Nobody Knows the Trouble I've 
Seen. 

For the child, it has the advantage of 
dispensing with semi-tones, which he 
may at first find hard to grasp. 

Should your child study a musical in- 
strument ? Let me say at once that I do 
not agree with the mass-learning of the 
piano. Often, it is badly taught and the 
child’s interest in music is blighted from 
the beginning. 

In any case, to learn the piano requi- 
res a particular temperament and many 
of the children now learning would be 
happier on a stringed or wind instru- 
ment. Also, for technical reasons, the 
strings of the piano are not tuned to ex- 
act musical intervals and if a child re- 
lies on them for his sense of pitch, he 
will be seriously misled. 

Instead, I would prefer children to ex- 
periment with simple wind instruments, 


such as the recorder, and simple instru- 
ments played by plucking, such as the 
guitar or the lute. 

If, and only if, they show an aptitude 
for a particular kind of instrument sho- 
uld children graduate to formal lessons. 

FAMILY PLEASURE 


back. 


But we must not restrict their horizon 
only to Western music; we should intro- 
duce them to the mysteries of other sty- 
les es weM — Indian classical. Balinese 
and Tibetan, for example. 


There is a place in the world of mu- 
sic for everyone from the professional 
virtuoso to the least skilful amateur. 

Even if your children show no talent 
as performers, you can still help them 
to enjoy music as listeners. If you love 
music yourself and offer it as a family 
pleasure that can be shared, they will 
come to love it too. 

The best way is to listen with them to 
records or to concerts on radio but, 
whenever possible, take them to a live 
concert as a treat. If you play, before- 
hand, recordings of the main works, the 
children will find the experience even 
more rewarding. 

PURITY OF TONE 

Some parents like to play records at a 

particular time each day, perhaps just 

before the children go to bed. If one 

work is repeated for several days run- 

n *ng, the children quickly come to know 
it. 

This seems to me a good idea, provi- 
ded they really listen. But I do not be- 
ieve,n music as a soporific. The per- 
son listening should go out to meet the 
mind of the composer, as revealed by 

€ P er f°rmers. He cannot do this if the 

osic is just audible wall-paper. 

What sort of music is it best to start 

' " ■ 1 su 99est 15th and 16th century 

Taliic 056 ^ SUCh as Palestrir| a. Byrd and 
hey have a purity to which 


Parents sometimes worry that a par- 
ticular composition may be too “difficult’ 
for their children. On the whole, I 
think this fear is over-rated. Clearly, 
they will not fully appreciate a late Bee- 
thoven quartet until they have had more 
experience of life, but even ten year- 
olds can enjoy it on a superficial level. 

As my mother used to say : “What 
they understand will do them good. 
What they don’t understand, won’t harm 
them.” 

REBELLION 

Of course, children often rebel aga- 
inst their parents’ ideas and if they show 
a liking for the romantics, do not dis- 
courage them. My own son, Jeremy, 
has a passion for every kind of music, 
especially Rachmaninoff and Mozart, 
and spends hours at the piano improvi- 
sing on gipsy themes. 

Even the Beatles have their place. 
Their music may not be sublime, but as 
long as it does not become too commer- 
cialised it is useful as a modern equi- 
valent of folk music. 

The majority of children have an in- 
born sense of melody and rhythm. Train- 
ed along the lines I have suggested, 
they will never be taken in by music that 
is completely worthless. And they will 
gain a love and understanding of the 
great masterpieces that will last them 
all their lives. 

— Courtesy : Sunday Standard 
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Book Review . , 

Fresh from The Garden of Melody 

Another Garland (Biographical Dictions^ C ,Ts° (Retd.), 

'STSLXi Carnatic Classical, 3, 24th Cross 
Street, Indira Nagar, Madras. Pages . 528. 

_ , m ft. Garden Melody h,»e c.™ r o„, «.» = «= 

F exotic; and enchanting tor the 0 , d % e t as fresh 

flavours and fragrance they exude. 1 the Garlands have 

as the other jus. out from the held " thetr own J. <e ten 

together covered in the Realm of Melody over a m d t 

thousand accompanists, sub-artistes, patrons etc., a lakh of depend 
and a million music-lovers and admirers. More. 

Thought-provoking aroma wafts from their leaves. They, especially 
the fresh Another Garland, tickle your plate with saucy snippets, while a 
the same time delve you deep into a probe of melodic labyrinths, classical 
aesthetics and musical wisdom. If there is a farce on Rama suggesting o 
Sita of ’Skipping Tiruvayyaru’ in their sojourn, there is a balancing incisive 
inquiry into whether Raga is an intellectual property. Quite a number of 
concepts, common and rare, intellectual and innovative are given an in- 
depth vision. All in all, Another Garland is a multi-hued, multi-fragrant 
thesauras, supplementing A Garland, educative, enlightening and elevating. 

It is another golden volume, a musical literature adding to a researcher’s 
treasure of source material. 

The author, N. Rajagopalan, has a style that is a class by itself. He 
has a unique way of conveying messages without mincing words. His 
expression has a mellifluity, lucidity and punch. Above all it rings with 
authenticity and an authority. 

Fearless, he calls a spade a spade, but avoiding offensive expres- 
sion. His no-nonsense attitude where the classical music and its values 
are concerned reveals a serious thinker in him. Deploring classical concert 
efforts with orchestral props, the author says in the Preface : 

The despicable reed survives the storm as it sways with it but the mighty oak 
lalls as il stands rigidly’. Classicism has a science, tradition and an image with 
consequential constraints and need to safeguard its purity and integrity. Orchestra 
may entertain but Classical Music enlightens and elevates. How far the infiltration 
of Orchestra could be countenanced is to be analysed to guard against the mighty 
oak falling down. Crude experiments may be injurious because of imitation and 
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profit. A patient was emotionally shattered driven by the ffl U5 j on , „ 
banyan tree crashing down on his head. To disabuse his mind. ,he ,rcc\vas !, 7 m’ 
removed when he was under anaesthesia. Startled to see it ahum. , ’ 

the poor man screamed, To ! you had fallen on my head and crushed" i, TJdkd 

of shock. Let not noisy orchestra annihilate the mild and soft classical breed 
based on improvisation. 

Continuing his arduous task of collecting the mater, al, sifting the 
facts from fallacy, the author is back with more biographical data and qiv 
ing heroes (musical) known and unknown, sung and unsung applauded 
and ignored, their dues, “according them a true berth” to quote him m the 
Garland. 

In his Trends and Trends,” an emotion-laden compilation, the 
author lets the experts speak. Rajagopalan’s discourse on “Women in 
Melody” is a bold dissertation, dispassionate and analytical, which one 
must not miss to read. 

The leafy snippets that add colour to the garland’, emit no less 
‘fragrance’. Each has a story, a moral to tell. 

Another Garland is an extension of A Garland as it updates infor- 
mation on the earlier work, benefiting the researchers and musicians etc. 

The garden of melody is full of hues and nuances. A couple oi 
garlands can never exhaust them. The author looks forward to weaving up 
Yet Another Garland. Need it be said that Rasikas too are eagerly looking 
forward to that ? 

R. S. 


OBITUARY 

Srirangam Gopalaratnam, a multi-faceted artiste with a melodious 
voice passed away in March, 1993. A familiar voice in the Bhakti Ranjani 
programmes of AIR, Gopalaratnam rose to be a promising second-liner. 
She was the Principal of Government Music College, Hyderabad, and 
a former Staff Artist, AIR. She would be remembered for her expositions in 
Kuchipudi, Yakshagana, Javali and renki Patalu — a rare folk variety of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

We also record with deep regret the passing away of Shri Selvapillai 
Iyengar, an eminent musicians and musicologist. 


A Tribute 


Dancing Was His “Home” 

a seventeen-year-old being clubbed with eight year olds in the begin- 
/\ ner's class, a student who has little aptitude for academics and one 
who “jumped like frogs", according to his school teachers — Rudolf Nure- 
ye’s life was one with a rare and magnificent obsession with dance. A 
legend “who combined classical ballet and modern dance to create his 
own medium of grace, Nureyev passed away early this year falling a victim 
to the most dreaded of the diseases — AIDS. 


It was Martha Graham who gave the Western modern dance a new 
kinetic dimension, the classical ballet acquiring a new concept and pulling 
it off its rigid norms by infusing into its formal structure an informality so 
characteristic of the modern dance. And Rudolf Nureyev, impelled by his 
superb intelligence and amazing instinct, had an impeccable felicity attun- 
ing himself to any form and becoming a virtuoso in anything he performed, 
from classical ballet to folk dances. The two together brought in a new 
phase of evolution. If with the death of Martha Graham a great era of 
modern dance came to an end, with the demise of Rudolf Nureyev another 
bastion of classical ballet has fallen. 


For one who had started very late and had fought against many odds 
Nureyev was the firs, dancer to become an international star after the gfeaj 

two decades 3 wdttf the 3 ,e9endary P-^nership that YaZ™ 

of Britain it th h Pnma bal,enna ' Margot Fonteyn of the Royal Ballet 

,«,st Jir.x 1 rr;r; ,,<,ss “" ais ' <° r 

career. But the entry of Rudolf h T* reached lhe end of an illustrious 
airport from thetouri^g^enjv Bal^r r eaped to freedom" at l.e Bourget 
brought about a metamorphosis fit Co ,?? pa " y of the erstwhile Soviet Uniorr 
* ; e reigned with his charisma p ra apu ,ng both the dancers to a new high, 
looking like "a mu, on dancinT "T yn ’ S fea,S ° f their P a *"ership 
"Giselle" had an impact and with SI TO' HiS debut with her i" 
or over 80 curtain calls. an Ldke they held a Guinr| ess record 


CCS”, expressed an excited FonT^ 6 ' 6 ° f exci,ement whenever he da 

cated saying that "from the very beaT" ^ 3 " admirin 9 Rudolf recipi 

gether and that is vital between a bahlT 9 We '° Und We could breathe ' 

ueiween a ballet dancer and his partner.” 

^Ileas and M^ande^l oiSS^f m a " d Nureyev dancin 3 ll 

by — -t, was moved 
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and identification with the characters. She did not 
with a lamb. Wrote he : “She has a nerfem, k . 3 mu,ton dancing 
ballerina face with large, liquid eyes and an intenT POrt '° ned b ° dy ' a true 
que is marvellously light and supple and technical aTtTT ^ Physi ‘ 
Bu, what the discerning critic likes most about her is not so TTT" 9 ' 
tuosity but a genuine, poignant essence of personality wTh vir ' 

own”. And this helped her keep her “giffof line" and nT T' qUely her 
high. Age could not wither her charm and when at tT Ur3 musicallt y 
from the stage after long innings Nureyev entered I oTTTiT 6Xit 

Sesb 6 ' Car6er and ,09ether h6,d the 9— d supreme for 0V e a r n T 


I don , have a nationality. Dancing is my home. And that can be 
anywhere. Really I should have a special passport ” said the danL Th! 
world, Nureyev, once. True in a way for Rudolf was bl m a T’ n 

fSiT Thf) 1 9 '? 8 rattlin 9 between Lake Baikal and the mountains of Mon- 

T r , T TrT b0m P °° r 3S the youn 9 es * child of Muslim-Tarlar parents 
the first ballet he saw at seven kindled the fire in him for dance and it grew 

TTT 0 T e as 3 ma 9 ni( icent obsession. His ambition for getting 
admit ed to the prestigious Kirov Ballet Company, for training, was not so 
easy to achieve. Yet nothing could deter the determined lad s pursuit 
Attending classes in ballet secretly and mastering the folk dances he ma- 
naged to get himself admitted to the Kirov Ballet Company at Leningrad a 
boy of 17 clubbed with boys of 8 in the beginner's class ! 

The late start had its own toll to take. Everytime he danced he was 
in acute pain which he attributed to the late start. “I started when I was 

17 | was the wrong shape, the wrong size and I worked so hard that 

my muscles were deformed,” he seems to have confessed. But the audi- 
ence never knew. Such was the discipline and the power of fo r bearance 
in him. The restless soul that he was, he craved for self-expression in per- 
formance. 

Though he emerged as the company’s best dancer, he could not 
subject himself long to the straight-jacket functioning of the State-con- 
trolled Kirov company. He was sharp-tongued and he openly defied the 
company’s rules against mixing with foreigners. And in 1961 when on a 
tour of Paris and London, he made his escape and with tha f started a 
Nureyev era and a lasting partnership with Fonteyn. 

Rudolf’s long innings at the Royal Ballet was a “peuod of consoli- 
dation” of his reputation as the world’s leading male dancer. Giselle and 
Marguerite and Aramande shot him to fame. As John Percival, the ballet 
critic of the London Times remarked, “the roles in these ballets were all 
associated with him and none else did it so well, especially Marguerite and 
Aramanda which the choreographer, Fredrick Ashton, never wanted to be 
danced by anyone but Margot and him”. 
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A Granddaughter's Anjali 


The Indomitable Vallabham 


H er name was “Vallabham” - meaning 'the loved one'. And she 
lived to a npe age of 81 years, a loving soul, true to her name, lisp, no 
music to the last breath, even in a semi-conscious state. Her death early 
this year stole away yet another musical soul, a teacher who was an 
affectionte ‘mother’ and a disciplined ‘guru’ to all who came under her 
wings. 

A ‘Ganapatigal’ (vedic scholar), for a father and a musician-com- 
poser for a brother. Are these not sufficient enough for a talented girl to 
grow up in music ? Not so in the case of my grand mother Vallabham. 
Orthodoxy and social strictures on fine arts were barriers one could not 
easily cross over in the early decades of this century when she was born 
(1912). Though born as the sister of that great patriot-composer Mayuram 
Viswanatha Sastrigal of Bharat Bhajans and Murugan Madhura Kirtanam 
fame, who did teach her the basics of music, the little girl’s urge to learn 
and sing did not receive any sustaining encouragement. Married at a ten- 
der age of twelve, she was tied to the ‘world of culinary art, and almost 
lost to the world of arts. 

But the indomitable ‘Vallabham’ sought her solace in the kitchen, 
and turned it into her “Sadhana shala” singing her heart out. For one who 
had grasped the musical technique from her brother and who had mastered 
the 72-Mela Ragamalika of Maha Vaidyanatha Sivan as a child of five, it 
was not difficult to seek avenues of learning. Religious functions, and so- 
cial celebrations where music figured dominant were her resourceful founts. 

The breakthrough came when the family moved to Bangalore from 
Madras in the year, 1944. Financial needs turned her into a music teacher. 
But teaching music required the under modern conditions, knowledge of 
languages and English too. She learnt English and passed SSC Examina- 
tion. She mastered Kannada, completed the Rashtrabasha' in Hindi and 
the ‘Visharada’ in Sanskrit. 

With courage she entered the performing forum, first in AIR and then 
public performances. She participated in innumerous competitions and 
hardly ever returned empty handed. The most memorable competitions, 
from her own nastalgic recalling, were those conduced by the Music Aca 
demy, Madras and Indian Fine Arts Society. The judges were . nor ? e ® r 
than Tiger Varadachari and Musuri Subramanya Iyer. She clinc e e 
first in both. Within a short span of time, she added many more silver cups 
to her first, each one adding a feather in her cap. 


m - * « rr- rss 

nnt few . She set to tune many of 
Her contributions to music ar songs . S he herself took the 

Purandaradasa's Devarnamas ar ' ^ $ kritjs in Kannada, in order to po- 

task of publishing a book of duced a heart-rending cassette of 

«r • 

. . Qrtt pH actress She directed and produced 

her b^^^^ WhiCh She 3,30 ^ her °' S 

role She acted in many more dramas. 

She took ,o leaching m*c with a «»«'«■ ■<««»•■ ^Sh. ■ w» 

r -« » ^ 

maya Sangita Vidyalaya. 

She taught both Veena and Vocal and insisted on ‘practice and 
perseverance.' Sruthi, Layam and Gamakam — all in their precise place 
and proportion - were given prime importance by ner in training as wel 
as rendering. ‘Never lose hear! and lose time; do wnat you should now 
and here" was her constant advice to her students, says mv maternal 
aunt and her disciple Rukmini Pushpavanam. 

Parvathavardhini Balasubramaniam, S. Shankar are among the out- 
standing performing artistes my grandmother has groomed. 

For her contributions to the eternal would of music, she was bestow- 
ed with honours by many Sabhas. She was first honoured by the ‘Gayan 
Samar in 1982, followed by ‘Saraswati Gana Sabha’, Nada Brahma and 
other Sabhas. The last one she received was from ‘Sri Jayendra Lalitha 
Kala Academy’ on 21 st August in the year 1992. 

Her body, stretched beyond its limits, failed and she drew her last 
breath on the 11th of January 1993. The music world lost yet another great 
personality. But she is still alive in the hearts of many. She made a place 
lor herself in this world and made life easier for many. 




— Ranjani Balasubramaniam 
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6p6^}^S)rr)Ggrr, ^giG<su a69)6vGujn ( 51 @69)&pg gn geroeu^uLDna,^ Qan 6 V 6 Uuu( 3 \&) JD$J- 


"gngib" C76VT fQ Q&rrevefljQGa £L.rf)ggnau Qun^gguma, Qienesisrpgj, ^anLDgggj 
gSgb)6vwGuj. ^gem dfrafhu epeti gn gaveu^uunm gj. ^LDLSittur.uSlasT (ggGeon® 
GpuiSlL_uu®$)(T)gj. glevfhu (gpo) Gj,lLlS\ 6V7. “eSmcm epeS\ Gunn" Qugaftpgj <nm njj 
Q&TT 60^J6UgJ6a9lQL (jp g697 (Jpg6Vn &g G gn 691 ^ LU GUU &,S)ujGlD 6$ 69)6951 gn 691 . $ G) 6d) (g g gj 
g it 697 67Vu g67V6urrr&J&6ifl657 6ivgn 69i &r(g£}l &rggg65\g r^{69)LD ggju, 6un&ggjLD 

r £yup&G&rT6y)n&&,&>GS’si&Gt)iLMi-(iT ) &>ffi)rr)nij aerr. ®!5g efietnemanuj 6un§\ggj, ggi, 

&) 0)UlS} gg6Ulj &6TT & 6551 <9> &i) 6\) l — fEJSUfT gj. UtJ Gl/D U)G 6\) tT &>LD, 69)6V(g6)i57 L-LD, 65)&6))n&lD, 

Gg 6 uG 60 n &, ld, ^Gevnr &>ib, ensisr njj « ?69)699iuS)697 ^Gufluj erviij&g gn g 6i\)6U(guuon& 

6p6S)ggja Qa>msmGi_ @i(jr ) p§\(g&&) ggj. Qi65f)65)LDiun657 gnggS)o)(g ^iLS}.65)LDajn^)G gnu, 
QLDUJ&)<sS)rj- a£)G ptrih. 


gniSuSlG^^gggj gt (LQLD GpcS)<9>(§ 6or°a^LD Qllgst o)jld eiimggiu g&ieftigg gi gt(lqld 

grrgg^)p)(g enr° 0 tyLD Qlastst rryLb G\&rrGti6tiuu(}p&)rr)§]. 


8&iLD, eurr^LULh, r&(£)g&iiA t^persT hjjGld 6rvr£j£ &,&,§) p^crr < yi_aaLDrr6M g/. $)t5£ 

(LpisiiT r^leo &&, ld r^rr &,LDiULDrr&\ n)gi. n>rr giuncm ap, <surr &>§?uuri]a>sifi ®3 Q gcrf) <su rr a arrem fclG prr la, 

GTGtSTUg], £QS\ 3, IL^Ld, GU IT g$lU £GS) ■£ ILj LD LS)ff07 ujbjfjlG UJ GUiprij&>UU@G ' <])§]• 


uu5) rf)66i r£j&6rT, 2 _uSl rf) <srsi rijaerr, usr, utr*<p, {Lpgb'fiujm Sn.t— png stveu^ug^aa 

®<oGf) &S)LDGSUU £_ 6^7/7 g g] GUCTTf T&& ^ 60)t_^)ffa7 0)697. ^69)g £_6U<S StS {Q)(Q n 6t>J GlDGTS) g&CTT, L/TML T 

gtSJ.gSI. rriTLD69T, i_rc’<s*_£7‘ ^<5^6^. &p{£lrjGun6h) ^Giiij aril, £_«v j ggj, *9i@jue& ggi, 

Q&rr6ti6{))u5)(n ) &&) fQn rj &6ir. 

&r£j£gg&i)g prrg 6 rv<su( 0 T)ULDrra,G 6 ij r#&S)69i ggj, S-un6i6\ ggj £-b\)(dji)L$ ut>v &ij *en 
(y)6ULDrr&G6u s^&mrj- gG?)u 5 )( 0 ,affi) png &>6tT <jpii)(Lprr g§\&6n nm, giun&rrngrf, (jpggjw'Gv 7 
& tun ld(t &rT67V&!\rf)<ai6rT. 

jEir^dpih, ^^lugyib 

pngg^\g)(gLD (gyffUu U&GUrT6Vll&,(6)LA S-Gfjen 6p0)0)J6S)LD gtotgsj/ 2-W n J5 g> 7 

^\p{0)riiS)LU ep p)n)i on LDuSI(n)UU gj eSIemijfgLb. @gj enr w, n^pLDgcfl®& iTT rr&n (Qrr&fl 

G)€UGrfl uu6V)i_iurr(&jLD. ^Gfigiu uaei/ndr ere^r i&o)a(&)LD urjan&LDn& ^aniug^bV <1h- ‘ L ‘gj 

Gun&), 6 rvug 6 h) 6 ijrr(i]£r, 6 rTn 69 i prrgfjpib &{g)&rf) g&pa Q&rrahrGi— gn<sir 
*${,§>) giu 697 6p6lflu5)e0 gg6UGS)uLJgJ Gun6\) ^fT^CTO<U0UlflrTCTT^J & {£)& n !J LD n & 6lSiflpg <4^ ■■* 7 ul '- ' 
^u^fiTOftjqfrijaCTTtTa iu 6 pa\ G)<piu(h) JD3J- 
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9 «,GW (3 A «.*««* ***** *&*rrrrLO, ^ajGrr* 

gam a®. *rT»vu<rummiLb, tiP«® urrauA oiujia <ip$eSluJ gsmaieau, ^enw^ujuusi Gurr 6 i) 
jt^aropMOTOT «u*«^®®£Wii) mu^mawiii** 9 ® /Qay/rg rj'T*g,&§»u> g)G^ Gu/76u 
*&srryiii*Jh GufiiiiuuuC® gW.*wu OaiuSlpgi. 

(^(flUJCTT e 5 uS 7 2-£UJlb LD 6U&)(T ^>9,0) <g9,£M)£igU> G&GgfT LDUJLCn*£)u 

t'JIrr.f.rrGhjugj Gum,v n>np «n>flj 0 ULM*or ea)u£ai'<3Utj(ije>eif)e*T djiflajaGappuLiy, 
rfylLQU (JJ) . ',A) (^pi^-Q/ a/»TJl-T ,£>I(T iUi* ^5^)^ y) JT)UiSl g£l, UITLDIJ, U GVST LSf. gD /j QJ H_L_JJI_ 

n,rr j,Qsueb - 7 / .^_H)6U tn&ijpp, gl, (Lpy?®. mrijaefT a>fju:rT3> (Lpuf-6U6V)L-&)jr)gj. 

(Sjifluj u<£ftJir«T 6Ui£L- j,G&,rTryjLb mu cimb, g&^PbwrrLUbDVJLD erdn n^j gg)(a, eFI ^LLrrffoj 

urnf ■**<ij*bTf)6tr igu> eu^ *j/ *i ^eveuiflGiu tFgy&rf ) /j &,lju($\gu gj Gurr&j 

rEfTg&tftnwiLjii) tomyaaib, Cy,&). rrei/ rrj/ gp/jnwtfi i^tfl^&^srr ^jyGOJ^/jjy «§<n> 7 rr^&a (Lp &) pa 1 }) 6V 
i£i(d)r$ & tSi(j*rr<9£*S)£ Qeuafl uu® &gj£) iq$j. 

(^(Jliu«T Utfrau) r$ j)ld sj(L£@&™<J*vrr ^iLuyiu rr &g§)6VLDrjr pgj ^amuLD 

{y ^eu^jU) nn&e fluug/ GurreiiGii) rr,rr $>(ipLD ffrvugciveurrrijaerTmM r$ibV>LD&auu(3\Lb, &gin 
surr^utA ugib, grreu»rf), G)&)&)nesirr areb 1 ay ew^rrrrLb Q&Lugj eu^S) jr)^j. 

mffimmrflomror caiuu®u> tSIrrurr^eir aemAapp glp-cwtiaerfleiT aipsmtijH.cnnm, 

veuuL/, u/ren.r, rgMth, ipQae rr ctcot nj/ i Sip §)ueS)uugj Gurreo (Rainbow VIBGYOR) 

■•Jinwnrenjopap' *•»*«» rjrrari,**, mfrg# sm ^aju, oi^d, 

(ipgeShu Mu^meurrmaaflii,, grraiKiamerr ^guLieSI ^ehcrfl rrfg) rrS)/k* eua>a)gj. 

©iflttJ uaajntBOT, grflg)^ gujrrmilgg, ^uaj^s.eh cuu^ py^j^cr Qumrn 

-<=- ■* — *., 

U *“ 4r£u<Me*j, Ldenorr uABatB* 24 

*-«'-*» 2-X » 

CiP^o/ fw«u/ 7 / 5 /« 0 o»rL.A 7 ^ ^ 3 ^- ^ u &* u >™*nrrrG) p 3 

L ^' prrrrGuiwgj ^rg, wpmiS ) &jld 

inrS !‘ an f ,h ^^^jbuu^sj gu™, 

45 S» su ® a " T © ^rruSluSIsuLb 12 b?®*^ ((rruay/rmyadTj 

(Sfloj rflijnniijaCTT Ut _o-« ( - A ^ ^ 

@0^03^3,7 ^C^Cuaeo ^> C[7rrMujL£)si5r urr bP™i~r5gj, 

*<*»«• ya^uuw* 0 ^ QutDrtSvrt 

nJ,OUaUO ' SW »»««,/ ? ^ OT£,9 ^<S (iP-rO-,^ j, bvcsbS 

amaneuui^ WflA/k*-, 

’ ® irswr ®Gu> sSeuevr^eir $rruj_ 
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